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A NEW and delightful American Period in 
furniture is now established. Randall Gold 
Band Reed and Fibre Furniture has achieved 
new beauty, cheer, and comfort for every room 
in the home. An infinite variety in design and 
covering affords selection to harmonize with 
every decorative scheme and architectural 
style, even to the pure colonial. In suites, dav- 
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enport beds, or single pieces, Randall Gold 
Band Reed and Fibre Furniture strikes a new 
note of charming grace in the home, the club 
or the hotel. 


See it at the better stores or write for our book, 
“The New American Period in Furniture. 


A. L. RANDALL COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
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TRADE-MARKED WITH THE 
GOLD BAND OF QUALITY 
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JAMES RAMSAY MACDONALD 


Prime Minister of the first British Labor Cabinet. He is a statesman of the new order; 
thoroughly informed, radical in theory, constitutional in method and conservative in action 
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Europe on the Mend 


$y Arthur Bullard 


This Summary of the European Situation and the Effect of American Aid Is Based on Observa- 


tion in France and Germany by the Editor, Who Has Just Returned 


=» OR the first time since the Armistice those who are direct- 

% ing the political affairs of Europe are really working for 
conciliation.” 

In these words Mr. Branting of Sweden explained 
the suecess of the March session of the Council of the 
League of Nations. He went on to say that in his opinion the 
people—the people who are directed—have wanted a real peace all 
the time, but that leadership had fallen into the hands of those who, 
trained in the old traditions, always put the selfish interests of their 
own country first. And National Egoism is not compatible with 
international conciliation. However, the winter and early spring saw 
a very decided change in Europe. First there had been the Labor 
victory in England, then an obvious swing towards the Left in France, 
and a new hope had come from American participation in the Repar- 
ations tangle. 

This verdict was entirely in line with my own observations. I had 
been in Europe in the summer of 1923, when Europe seemed to be 
set very definitely towards reaction. This spring, the Labor Govern- 
ment has brought a new spirit into the British Foreign Office. When 
Ramsay MacDonald talks about reconciliation, he inspires infinitely 
more confidence than Lord Curzon ever did. The whole spirit of France 
has changed obviously. The new Poincaré Ministry, from which he 
has dropped his more reactionary colleagues, is a further proof of the 
trend toward Liberalism in France. 

And the presence of Americans on the Expert Committee to study 
Reparations has, from the very first, had a profound influence. 


(A full discussion of the reparations plan will be found in the editorial section on page 110.) 
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British Labor Seeks Peace 


By S. K. Ratcliffe 


Headed by Ramsay MacDonald, a Statesman of the New Order, Radical in 
Theory and Conservative in Method, and with a Balanced Cabinet, 
the Government Has Made Progress Toward an Agreement 
with France and a Settlement of Europe’s Troubles 


HEN the first Labor Cabinet took 
office in London at the end of 
January, there were two matters in 
particular upon which the British people 
were looking for light. They were curi- 
ous to see how the new Ministers would 
bear themselves in Parliament, and they 
awaited with keen anxiety the opening 
moves by the new Prime Minister in the 
great European game. In regard to both 
of these matters they have been supplied 
with an abundance of material. 
Ramsay MacDonald is a born parlia- 
mentarian. That was made evident as 
soon as he entered the House, now almost 
twenty years ago. He had nearly all the 
qualifications; but not quite all, for he 
had no lightness of hand and is, perhaps, 
lacking in the instinct that tells a par- 
liamentary leader when to strike. He 
possesses the great gift of physical at- 
tractiveness. Charles Masterman may 
be a little extravagant in saying that he 
was the handsomest figure in the Com- 
mons before the War; but at any rate it 
is true that in a House that contained 
Arthur Balfour, George Wyndham, and 
a half-dozen other fine specimens of the 
old governing order, Ramsay MacDon- 
ald was on “the narrow front bench”’ of 
distinction. He has great gifts of mind 
and expression, together with a fine bear- 
ing that comes of his Highland heritage. 
There is advantage in being a Scot, 
and especially in being a Scottish intel- 
lectual. Apart from anything else, it 
implies a capacious mental equipment. 
‘Bein’ Scotch,” says the Highland sol- 
dier in Barrie’s playlet, ‘‘there’s almost 
nothun’ that Ah don’t know!” 


MacDonald has always been among 
the most knowledgeable of our public 
men. His mind was stored during the 
arduous years before he went into Par- 
liament. For half a lifetime he has been 
an itinerant orator and organizer. His 
work and journeyings have given him a 
knowledge of Britain unexcelled for di- 
rectness and detail by that of any politi- 
calcontemporary. Andas with England, 
so with Europe. He has an acquaintance 
with men of affairs on the Continent 
which not only surpasses that of any 
recent Prime Minister but is in a different 
world as regards its character and range. 
He is a statesman of the new order: 
thoroughly informed, radical (as it is 
called) in theory, constitutional in 
method, conservative in action. 

Nor do I know that one has to say 
anything markedly different, in essen- 
tials, with regard to his principal ‘col- 
leagues. The Labor Government is a 
company of very capable and widely 
informed public men. Doubtless it does 


‘ not compare in administrative training, 


bo 


or in what the English politician means 
by knowledge of the world, with the 
government of Asquith and Lloyd 
George (1908-1915), which set an un- 
usually high standard. But in positive 
knowledge and experience it is superior 
to that government, while in everything 
that seriously counts it makes its prede- 
cessor, the Bonar Law-Stanley Baldwin 
government, look decidedly poor. Sid- 
ney Webb (‘the ablest man in Eng- 
land,” Bernard Shaw has always called 
him, is almost a Cabmet in himself, for 
he unites to practical experience a fund 
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of learning and a knowledge of people 
and movements that seem unbounded. 
Philip Snowden, at the Exchequer, has 
achieved the miracle of making a crip- 
pled body serve the full purposes of a 
fine mind and an imperious public spirit. 
Lord Olivier at the India office (the most 
interesting and perhaps the most suc- 
cessful of MacDonald’s Cabinet appoint- 
ments) combines the culture of Oxford 
with a long colonial experience, and 
possesses in addition a wide understand- 
ing of administration and the problems 
of race. Lord Haldane is one of the most 
eminent of British statesmen, adminis- 
trators, and citizens. In the Labor 
Government he may be said to stand 
for the older liberal tradition and spirit, 
so largely now embodied in the new 
party, and still further represented in 
the Cabinet by Charles Trevelyan and 
Noel Buxton, both of whom went over 
from the Liberals mainly because of their 
belief that the broadened Labor party 
is the only practicable instrument of a 
constructive internationalism. 


A Government on Solid 
Foundations 


ucH men as these last named come 
from the best of the older England; 
that is, from those privileged classes 
which held until yesterday the monopoly 
of learning and of opportunity in public 
life. Their presence in the first Labor 
Government is an unmistakable guar- 
anty at least of one thing—that the 
change accomplished in January is in 
close accord with the English constitu- 
tional tradition and has no kinship with 
that violent transfer of power which 
many observers oversea feared as the 
inevitable accompaniment of Labor rule. 
It must, of course, be acknowledged 
that this very variety in the MacDonald 
Government, and the impressiveness of 
its older political and intellectualist sec- 
tions, created a difficulty for the Prime 
Minister with a large portion of his 


party. In the eyes of the average trade- 
unionist and labor voter the Cabinet did 
not at all resemble the Labor Executive 
of his dream. He has been saying that 
there are too many lords (a very quaint 
circumstance), too many of the “‘intel- 
ligentsia,” too much window-dressing, 
which included even a brace of Tory 
peers. But Ramsay MacDonald is never 
lacking in skill. He knew that a Cab- 
inet overweighted with  trade-union 
leaders could not be acceptable to Eng- 
land, and that it would provoke resent- 
ment in greater Britain. He had the 
resources for a powerful combination; 
and it was obvious that without the 
prestige associated with Parmoor and 
Chelmsford, with Webb, Olivier, and 
Thomson, he could not have carried the 
half-dozen or more straight Labor leaders 
whose advent to Cabinet authority 
is the symbol of the startling new fact 
that Britain has in the present year 
passed under a government representa- 
tive of the whole people. And yet 
Henderson, Clynes, Jowett, J. H. 
Thomas, Stephen Walsh, and the rest 
are not new men. They are seasoned 
parliamentarians; two of them attained 
Cabinet rank during the war; all alike 
are of the Labor Center. And if the 
same things cannot be said of John 
Wheatley and Vernon Hartshorn—one 
from the Clyde and the other from South 
Wales—the reason for their inclusion is 
not in doubt. The most unrestful re- 
gions of industrial Britain cannot com- 
plain that they are unrepresented in the 
Labor Cabinet—for one has secured the 
Ministry of Health while the other has 
provided the Postmaster-General. 





A New Experience 


HE remarkable level of ability and 
high character in the Government 
immediately produced a crop of hopes. 
It seems, accordingly, necessary to lay 
emphasis upon the fact that Ramsay 
MacDonald is a minority Prime Minis- 
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ter. His position is unprecedented in 
the House of Commons. We have had 
no experience of a system, which, for a 
time at least, is certain to increase the 
troubles of the leaders by necessitating 
adjustments among three parties. 
MacDonald himself has a fine parlia- 
mentary manner—somewhat impaired, 
I think, at times, by an unfortunate 
phrase, a mistaken emphasis, or an unex- 
pected slip in his treatment of an oppo- 
nent. He is, also, something too much of 
the platform orator for the customary 
procedure of the Commons. In his less 
sober moods he is, needless to say, as 
different from the Arthur Balfour of old 
as from the Lloyd George of yesterday. 


A Favorabie Reaction 


OMING into office at a moment when 
the sky at home was darkened by 
industrial war, and the continental hori- 
zon black with the frown of Raymond 
Poincaré, he began by emphasizing the 
difficulties of England, confessing the 
new Cabinet’s puzzlement, and asking 
for a fair field. Parliament and the 
country alike welcomed the new note. 
The Prime Minister was able, in conse- 
quence, to count upon a large measure 
of good will, which was reflected in the 
newspapers. I can remember no such 
rapid quickening of interest, and change 
from contempt and panic to respect and 
admiration, as we witnessed throughout 
the press of the world during the month 
following MacDona!d’s initial statement. 
In my own experience, as a speaker in 
America on current affairs, the revulsion 
of opinion and feeling was very striking. 
Audiences which in January listened to 
the story of the defeat of British Con- 
servatism in the mood encouraged by 
the National Security League and its 
allies were, one month later, asking about 
Ramsay MacDonald with an eagerness 
which implied that his government might 
be the hope of the world. 
So far it is not easy to estimate the 


Labor Government’s chances of holding 
the reluctant acquiescence of the Lib- 
erals. The salient points of the situation 
can be simply stated. Mr. Asquith and 
the majority of his following have been 
in favor of giving Ramsay MacDonald 
a square deal. But there are many 
Liberals who resent the position, and 
not a few who would prefer to vote with 
the Tories, while Lloyd George and his 
personal adherents are plainly working 
toward a defeat of the government. 
Some observers at Westminster contend 
that the Prime Minister plays into the 
hands of his enemies. One occasionally 
hears it said that his dislike of Liberals 
is stronger than his wish for office; but 
that judgment is perhaps to be explained 
by the inevitable instances of friction 
that occurred while members were grow- 
ing accustomed to the nuisance, and the 
baffling turns, of a three-party House. 
Nevertheless the point is important, 
for it is related to a query that is being 
put on all sides: What is to be the fate 
of Liberalism in England? 


Changes in English Politics 


HE GREAT historic party of Fox and 

Bright and Gladstone was smashed 
into fragments by Lloyd George six years 
ago. In 1924, notwithstanding the for- 
mal reunion of last autumn, it is the 
smallest of the parties, unable to make 
more than a tolerable display in the 
constituencies. Its program is of the 
past; its official leadership has no organic 
relation with the needs and demands of 
today. There are few political theses 
more easily demonstrable, I think, than 
this: that, twelve months after the end 
of the-war, England was in the main a 
liberal country. And yet we hear from 
almost every side the prediction that 
political liberalism is rapidly disappear- 
ing: that its right wing will take refuge, 
on the property issue, in the conserva- 
tive party, while its left, made up largely 
of men and women belonging to what 
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(according to an invidious nomencla- 
ture) is called the lower middle class, 
will find itself impelled toward Labor. 

England, according to this view, is by 
nature a two-party country, the via 
media must speedily disappear, and after 
one more general election the two parties 
will be Conservative and Labor. I my- 
self, as it happens, incline to the belief 
that England has three main political 
divisions, at present, quite clearly de- 
fined, and that the course of evolution 
might be less disturbed if the effort were 
made, and persisted in, towards a work- 
ing alliance between Liberalism and 
Labor. After all, as a leading Liberal 
publicist lately wrote, the Government 
in action is only a mild form of Liberal 
Administration and could get along very 
comfortably on its Liberal support. The 
Capital Levy, as we have been authori- 
tatively notified, cannot at present be 
treated as practical politics; on the re- 
lief of unemployment and the provision 
of houses for the working population 
there is no difference of opinion between 
the two parties worth bothering about, 
and in international affairs there is al- 
most complete agreement. Yet Liberal- 
ism and Labor grow further and further 
apart, and in the next campaign the 
hostility between them will be complete. 


Foreign Portfolio Essential 


T1s hardly necessary to point out that 
Ramsay MacDonald’s combining of 
the foreign secretaryship with the head- 
ship of the Government was a matter 
of virtual necessity. There was an 
acknowledged difficulty in finding a col- 
league who, besides having the requisite 
qualifications, would be treated by 
European governments as of equal au- 
thority. And, apart from that, there is 
the fact that in these days of continuous 
crisis the Prime Minister cannot help 
being his own Foreign Minister. 
For his initial decisions and actions, 
he earned almost universal praise. The 


immediate recognition of the Moscow 
Government caused very little surprise 
outside the United States. It was done 
in formal fulfilment of an intention 
pursued, although not by any means 
steadily, for three years. The policy it 
implied is not in any sense the British 
Labor policy alone: it is the British 
national policy and, as later events have 
plainly shown, the European policy. 


Seeking Accord with France 


N addressing himself to the Franco- 

German problem Ramsay MacDonald 
had certain obvious advantages over his 
predecessors. He had borne no share in 
the manifold discredits of the past four 
years. His hostility to the Ruhr policy 
was uncompromising, but he had not 
quarreled with Poincaré or been snubbed 
by him. Nothing could have been bet- 
ter than the personal note in which, on 
taking office, the British Prime Minister 
announced the end of the wearisome 
chapter of pin-pricking and the begin- 
ning of a new effort to reach common 
ground. Rather curiously, however, the 
famous letter of March, in which, with 
the masterly combination of frankness 
and courtesy that is characteristic of 
him, MacDonald reviewed the situation 
and stated the misgivings of the British 
people over French policy and arma- 
ments, was rather sharply criticized in 
certain quarters close to his own party. 
But no one could deny its enormous 
success throughout the world. The fact 
that it drew from M. Poincaré nothing 
more than a polite restatement of the 
case he had been declaiming for a year 
was certainly nothing against the British 
Prime Minister. On the contrary, it was 
the best possible justification for his own 
move. The exchange of letters, in a 
word, brought out the precise nature of 
the issue between London and Paris in 
advance of the publication of the re- 
ports of the expert committees, and 
therefore on the eve of a momentous 
turn in the affairs of Europe. 





The Struggle for French Leadership 
—and the Issues at Stake 


By J. A. M. de Sanchez 


The Ruhr Occupation and Policies Toward England and Germany Are Not 
Likely to be Much Affected by the National Elections, Which Turn Largely 
on Internal Issues of Church and State and Financial Reform 


N the year December 1, 1923—De- 

cember 1, 1924, the four principal 
Allied and Associated powers have held 
or are to hold general elections. The 
result of one of these tests of post-war 
public opinion was the accession to office 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. The next 
will have for result the election in France 
of a new Chamber of Deputies. It will 
be followed in turn by Italian general 
and American presidential elections. 
Since the realignment of political groups 
in these various countries cannot but 
affect the course of European and Amer- 
ican history in the next four or five years, 
it becomes of international interest to 
make some examination of the personal- 
ities and parties involved in these general 
consultations of the peoples on whose 
behalf they govern. Such an examina- 
tion in the case of France is the purpose 
of this paper. 

The legislative power in France is 
divided between a Chamber of Deputies 
directly elected by the people and a 
Senate elected by the Deputies in the 
Chamber and by various state, town and 
village officials. The function of the 
Senate in the French system is somewhat 
similar to that exercised by the British 
House of Lords under the present British 
constitution. It is a consultive body, 
and, therefore, inferior in power to the 
Chamber of Deputies. Senatorial elec- 
tions do not coincide with the general 
election of the Chamber. The Senate 
was elected in January last and as at 
present composed is predominantly 


liberal in sentiment. No change in its 
complexion can take place until 1926, 
when a third of its membership must 
again present itself for re-election. 

The Chamber of Deputies presents an 
entirely different aspect. As elected in 
1919, it is controlled by a group known 
as the “Bloc National” or the Bloc of 
the Right, a coalition of conservative 
parties created by Deputy Georges Man- 
del. This group of the Right has theo- 
retically been responsible for the govern- 
ment of France since November, 1919. 
In opposition to it have been the Liberal 
or Left group and the Socialist and 
Communist Parties, which latter two, 
together with the Royalist Party, count 
less than 100 members in a Chamber of 
some 600. The Bloc National has at all 
times had a clear majority of 140 votes 
over all other parties combined. In 
spite of this majority, it cannot really 
be said to have exercised fully the func- 
tions of a governing party, since, through 
the inexperience in parliamentary mat- 
ters of the great majority of its members, 
it has been obliged to govern by means 
of prime ministers, generally members 
of the Left or opposition parties. 

M. Poincaré who has come, perhaps, 
in respect to foreign relations at least, 
closer to representing its views than 
either M. Briand or M. Millerand, can- 
not be said to favor its program of inter- 
nal legislation. As the power of the 
executive in France is predominantly in 
the hands of the Prime Minister, the 
successive Premiers who have governed 
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French Chamber of Deputies during a recent session. 
parties of the Left 


on behalf of the Bloc National since 
1919 have been able to dilute consid- 
erably the pure spirit of nationalism with 
which the Bloc National is imbued. It 
is interesting to note, however, that all 
three of these Premiers have been in 
complete agreement with the Bloc Na- 
tional on the necessity under certain 
circumstances of occupying the Ruhr. 
The threat of such occupation was made 
by Millerand in 1920, by Briand in 1921, 
and, of course, the actual occupation 
itself was carried out by Poincaré in 
January, 1923. 

This particular point is important in 
undertaking any examination of the 
effect which the coming French election 
is likely to have on the future conduct 
of the foreign relations of France. 

At the time of writing, that is to say, 
some six weeks before the election, it is 
certain that the occupation of the Ruhr 
will not be an issue of any importance 
in the electoral campaign which is being 
fought. This is because only the Com- 


This view shows only the 


munist and Socialist Parties are opposed 
to the occupation or advocate its dis- 
continuance. The Liberal parties, real- 
izing that to fight a campaign on the 
issue of the abandonment of the occu- 
pation would mean certain defeat, and 
not being themselves convinced of the 
wisdom of such abandonment, have with 
great care avoided being manoeuvered 
into a position where it might seem that 
they were opposed to the holding of this 
“gage”’ against reparations payments by 
Germany. Furthermore, they fear the 
accusation of “defeatism”? which was 
used so effectively against them in the 
electoral campaign of 1919, because of 
the fact that both Caillaux and Malvy 
were members of their party. 

No matter what the result of the 
French election, it may, therefore, safely 
be said that the occupation of the Ruhr 
is likely for some time to be continued. 
Nor is the election likely to bring any 
reduction in the minimum sum de- 
manded of Germany by France on ac- 
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count of reparations. This minimum 
has been set by M. Poincaré at 26 billion 
marks gold, plus whatever sum France 
pays to Great Britain and the United 
States on account of her war debts to 
these countries. The Liberal parties 
have themselves accepted these figures 
as being the very minimum which France 
should be asked to accept, since they 
cover only the actual cost of physical 
reconstruction and payments which 
must be made abroad. While the return 
to power of the Liberal party in May 
would not, therefore, mean any change 
in the French attitude in respect to the 
cardinal points at issue with Germany, it 
would in all probability mean an attempt 
to strengthen the more liberal elements 
in the latter country and a greater use 
of the League of Nations as a means for 
settling certain other outstanding ques- 
tions on which no agreement has as yet 
been reached. 


United for Security 


ONCERNING ENGLAND, the election 
& is likely to have little effect on the 
policy of France. M. Poincaré and the 
parties of the Right are sincerely in favor 
not only of maintaining but also of 
strengthening the Entente Cordiale. The 
Premier’s answer to Mr. MacDonald’s 
letter can leave little doubt on that point. 
On the question of security, the Liberal 
parties see eye to eye with their oppo- 
nents of the Right. They might be willing 
to offer certain concessions of form which 
the Conservative parties might view 
with disfavor, but on the essential point 
that France must be made secure against 
future aggression from across the Rhine, 
either through her own effort alone or 
with the aid of others, they remain in 
complete agreement with their political 
opponents. 

The real issues of the electoral cam- 
paign turn upon questions of internal 
policy. There is a distinct fear in the 
country that the separation of Church 


and State as defined in 1906 is threat- 
ened. This may seem to Americans a 
somewhat academic issue upon which to 
fight the general election, but it is of 
paramount importance in France, and if 
the Left parties are able to convince the 
electors that behind this threat there lies 
a reality, then their election to office can 
be safely predicted. 

In respect to this question, the action 
of the present Chamber has been mala- 
droit. It has made a breech in the old 
law which has not been great enough 
to satisfy the Clerical party and which 
has been sufficiently great to cause con- 
siderable apprehension among the anti- 
Clericals. 


The Program of the Left 


HE Left parties will certainly make 

the continued application of the 8- 
hour-day law a plank in their platform. 
There has been more than a justified 
suspicion that the Conservative parties 
would be glad to modify this law. Any 
action in this direction has been effec- 
tively blocked by Messrs. Millerand, 
Briand and Poincaré. The fact, how- 
ever, that many in the Conservative 
parties do favor a change in the law will 
mean that they will suffer a loss of votes. 

At the beginning of this year it seemed 
certain that one of the strongest weapons 
in the hands of the Left would be their 
demand for financial and budgetary re- 
forms. The pressure of events since 
then has forced the Conservative parties, 
largely through the personal courage and 
influence of M. Poincaré, to inaugurate 
a comprehensive program of such re 
forms. While the Liberals will, there- 
fore, be critical of the nature of the 
reforms adopted, they have been and 
are pledged to support the principle of 
a budget balanced by taxation. 

To sum up, the Liberals will adopt the 
usual campaigning tactics of an opposi- 
tion party when there is no overshadow- 
ing issue at stake. Peculiarly enough 
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such tactics will probably gain 
them many votes. Indeed; 
two months ago it seemed cer- 
tain that they would be re- 
turned to power. Events since 
then have considerably ies- 
sened this certainty. The con- 
duct of their leaders during the 
debates on the new tax law 
was singularly obtuse. At this 
writing it seems that they have 
hardly better than an even 
chance. 

It has been noted that the 
Conservative Group, which 
controls the present French 
Chamber, has been obliged to 
govern with the aid of Premiers 
and Cabinets who have not 
fully shared-its political philos- 
ophy. The explanation of this 
curious anomaly lies in the per- 
sonnel of the Conservative par- 
ties. They lack able, even 
experienced, leadership. 

Both Messrs. Tardieu and 
Barthou naturally consider themselves 
thoroughly capable of assuming the du- 
ties of Premier, and both, of course, are 
members of the Bloc National. There 
seem, however, almost insurmountable 
barriers in the way of the former’s 
achieving the office to which he is sure 
he is by right and capacity entitled. The 
fact that he does so feel is possibly the 
chief of these barriers. 

M. Tardieu has an astounding ca- 
pacity for hard work. He is able and 
intelligent, and probably the most ego- 
tistical man in the French Chamber. 
His disregard for the susceptibilities of 
others has almost reached the point 
where it has become a mania. He is con- 
vinced with the unshakable conviction 
of a Pangloss that all is for the best in 
the best of all possible Tardieu’s. While 
recognizing his great abilities, his col- 
leagues and his party in the Chamber are 
not quite able to share the full enthu- 
siasm which he has for himself. M. Tar- 





Premier Poincaré. 


Some possible successors to the 
Premiership, should Poincaré fail to hold it, are Briand, 
Herriot and Loucheur 


dieu apparently is in increasing degree 
unable to understand this state of mind. 
This no doubt is the cause of the acerbity 
which has become a_ characteristic 
quality of his speeches in the Chamber. 

M. Briand was once unkind enough to 
state that while he appreciated M. Tar- 
dieu’s unhappy position, he nevertheless 
must remind him that it was almost the 
inevitable fate of genius to remain 
unrewarded until after death. 

M. Barthou’s situation is somewhat 
different. He is eminently a practical 
politician. Indeed, he is so practical that 
it is sometimes difficult to know what 
his convictions are in respect to any 
issue before the Chamber. M. Barthou, 
if he were an auction bridge player, 
would invariably “ finesse’? whether his 
cards justified doing so or not. He is, 
however, said to enjoy the powerful 
backing of the President and to have 
been designated by the latter as the only 
possible successor of M. Poincaré. In 
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EDOUARD HERRIOT 


Pictured by Le Rire of Paris as the Saint of French Liberalism 
being tempted by the spirits of Radicalism 


the event of his sueceeding to the Presi- 
dency of the Council, his tenure of office 
is unlikely to be long or marked by any 
interesting legislation. He will not 
enjoy the_real confidence of any section 
of the Chamber and even his ability at 
political combinations could not much 
delay his inevitable defeat. 

The Liberal group of parties is in al- 
most exactly the opposite position to 
that of the Bloc National. It suffers 
from a plethora of available leaders. 
Briand, Loucheur, Herriot, Painlevé, 
Franklin-Bouillon (a seat for whom has 
been found in the present Chamber) and 
Caillaux have all held high office, are all 
excellent parliamentarians and are all 
willing to assume again the responsibili- 
ties of office on the slightest provocation. 





In these circumstances 
these leading person- 
alities of the “bloe des 
gauches”’ take on an 
especial interest. 

The question most 
frequently asked in 
French parliamentary 
circles now is “Who 
will succeed Poincaré 
in May, if he lasts un- 
til then?” The an- 
swers vary according 
almost entirely to the 
personal predelictions 
of the individual. 
Many say Briand; 
many Herriot; many 
Loucheur. Occasional- 
ly the-names of 
Painlevé and Frank- 
lin-Bouillon are 
mentioned, and _ very 
occasionally the pos- 
sibility of the return 
of Caillaux is dis- 
cussed. At the pres- 
ent time M. Herriot 
seems to be the most 
likely choice. He is 
the official leader of 
the opposition in the Chamber and is 
one of the most active public speakers 
that the Left has at its disposal. 

M. Herriot’s chief characteristic is that 
he is a man of good will. If one were to 
object that he is too great a believer in 
the power of words, the just answer 
might be made that the world is prin- 
cipally governed by those short combina- 
tions of words, in this country so aptly 
called ‘‘slogans.” M. Herriot is quite 
adept in the invention and use of “slo- 
gans’’; more, he sometimes even tries to 
translate them into practice. It is this 
singular feature in his political character 
which has been responsible for his rise 
to his present position. As Mayor of 
Lyons, he has a remarkable record of 
successful achievement behind him. He 
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is intelligent enough to 
realize that the basis 
of all reform lies in 
the conviction of all 
classes that the reform 
will be mutually bene- 
ficial. This method, 
while slow, has the 
great advantage of 
generally achieving 
permanent, results. 

M. Herriot is one of 
the few politicians in 
France who believe 
that an entente with 
England and a rap- 
prochement with Ger- 
many are policies 
which may be made 
simultaneously  effec- 
tive. Should he as- 
sume office, he will 
certainly seek both 
these objectives. On 
his success in this field 
will then almost cer- 
tainly depend his ten- 
ure of the Premiership. 
It is difficult to foresee 
at this time any in- 
ternal issue which in a 
Liberal Chamber 
would cause his fall. 

M. Briand is too 
well known to require any extended 
analysis. He is the wittiest, one of the 
most agreeable, and probably the laziest 
man in the French Chamber. He is a 
brilliant speaker and a ready and effec- 
tive debater. In all essential questions 
of policy his views are almost identical 
with those of M. Herriot. His return to 
the Premiership would mean a policy 
very similar to that which M. Herriot 
would adopt. 

Of the remaining leaders of the “bloc 
des gauches,’’ M. Loucheur is the most 
interesting. Although not a politician, 
he has shown himself an apt pupil in the 
political art. He is a man without mal- 





RAOUL PERET 


As President of the Chamber, he tries to keep order among the 
Deputies, as shown by Le Rire of Paris 


ice. It is even said that he bears M. 
Tardieu no ill will. He is a hard and 
intelligent worker, whose only fault may 
be said to be a too strict adherence to 
the principle “nothing ventured; noth- 
ing gained.” His administration of the 
Reconstruction Ministry, while open to 
the above criticism, perhaps, was never- 
theless responsible for the fact that in 
the fullest sense of the term the devas- 
tated regions have been 85 per cent re- 
stored. He has a frank, agreeable and 
winning personality, which makes him 


many friends. He considers France as a 


huge business enterprise which he is 
competent to manage as successfully as 
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he manages his own hydro-electric cor- 
porations. Many people, both in and 
out of the Chamber, believe that in spite 
of the risks it implies, he ought to be 
given an opportunity to prove the ca- 
pacity, which he believes himself to 
have, to accomplish so huge a task. He 
may have to wait, but that he will 
some day become Prime Minister seems 
certain. 


Socialists Not a Factor 


HE Socialist Party in France has 
§ pete declined in power and 
prestige since the assassination of Jaures. 
It may gain or lose a few seats at the 
coming election, but, either way, it has 
ceased to be a factor of first importance 
in the Chamber or in the country. 

M. Jean Longuet, the present leader 
of the party, appears to have been chosen 
to fill this post because he is the grandson 
of Karl Marx. If he has other qualifica- 
tions for the leadership of a political 
party, they remain undisclosed. A much 
more interesting Socialist is M. Paul- 
Boncour, the well-known lawyer. He is, 
next to M. Briand, the ablest debater in 
the Chamber. He invariably speaks to 
crowded galleries. Even M. Daudet has 
been known to pay him the compliment 
of listening to him for as long as ten 
minutes without interrupting. M. Bon- 
cour appears to be that type of Socialist 
who in due course is destined to assume 
the Premiership as a Radical or Radical 
Socialist. At the proper moment he will 
no doubt make the necessary move, and 
his addition to the ranks of the Liberal 
Party will be heartily welcomed. 

The two remaining parties in the 
Chamber, the Royalists and the Com- 
munists, need not be seriously considered 
here. As parties their importance is nil. 
Their chief role seems to be to annoy 
M. Peret, the President of the Chamber, 
whose tact is no weapon with which to 
combat their vociferousness. No doubt 
the friends of M. Daudet and M. Cachin 
find them agreeable gentlemen. To 


those not so honored, they appear to be 
unmitigated nuisances. 

It is impossible to close this paper 
without a word concerning Joseph Cail- 
laux. It is now almost permitted to 
discuss him with some objectivity and 
without resort to violence. Caillaux is 
unquestionably one of the foremost fi- 
nancial authorities the Third Republic 
has produced; he unfortunately also 
considers himself one of its foremost 
statesmen. In this he seems to have 
fallen into, perhaps not unnatural but 
nevertheless certain, error. His egotism 
isso great that it is both funny and 
dangerous. While he has succeeded 
in winning back some of the regard in 
which he was formerly held, the defeat of 
his candidate in the election for Senator 
from the Sarthe (his own district) seems 
detinitely to dispose of the possibility of 
his return to power. Curiously enough, 
such a return is made more difficult by 
the increasing attention which the abler 
among the younger deputies of all parties 
are giving to financial questions, and it 
seems certain that only the very urgent 
need of his financial ability would cause 
his political rehabilitation. 


International Interest in Individuals 


N the foregoing the attempt has been 
I made to make clear that the French 
Parliament, its parties and party leaders, 
are in reality very like those of such 
other countries as still enjoy a democratic 
form of government. If individuals 
seem to have received more attention 
than the parties to which they belong, 
it is because such individuals are of 
greater international interest than their 
parties. In spite of much talk of open 
diplomacy, individuals, in France at any 
rate, now as in the past, necessarily play 
a role of paramount importance in the 
conduct of the country’s international 
relations. The character and ability of 
such individuals, therefore, acquire in- 
ternational significance and _ require 
international attention. 











The Breakdown of Europe’s 
News Services 


By Arthur Bullard 


Geneva in Switzerland Has Become the One Center on the Continent Where 
the Facts of International Affairs Can Be Secured Quickly and 
Cheaply Without a Nationalistic Propaganda Bias 


HAT surprised me most during 

the first months of the Soviet 
rule in Russia—because nothing I had 
ever read about any other revolution 
had prepared me for it—was the break- 
down of the ordinary service of informa- 
tion. The lack of “news” was more 
devastating, more de-civilizing, than the 
food shortage. And something very 
similar to what happened in Russia in 
1917 and 1918, is now happening all over 
Europe. 


Shortly after the Bolsheviki had made 
“peace” with Germany at Brest-Lit- 
ovsk I went to see old Peter Kropotkin. 
He was as highly educated as any man 
I ever knew, a geographer of the first 
rank, a historian of note. He had trav- 
eled widely, had lived for many years 
in England and was ardently pro-Ally. 
I found him in utter dejection because 
he had heard that Britain and America 
were negotiating a peace with Germany 
“at the expense of Russia.” Germany 
was to get Odessa and the Black Sea 
ports, England was to take Archangel, 
and we, as a price for this shameful bar- 
gain, were to receive Kamchatka! I was 
tremendously impressed that so intelli- 
gent a man could believe so preposterous 
arumor. But for months on end most 
educated Russians did believe it. The 
hews service was out of business and 
there was no way to check up on such 
stories. 


It was not only that no news came 
from abroad; even within Russia the 


accustomed means of communication 
snapped one after the other. My work 
carried me back and forth every few 
weeks between Petrograd and Moscow. 
I could feel the two capitals drifting 
apart. It became harder and harder 
to get a place on the train and the trip 


_ grew from ten hours to nearly forty, and 
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this was typical of the disintegration. 
The long distance telephone ceased to 
work. The post and telegraph became 
utterly unreliable. It was impossible 
in the capitals to find out what was 
happening in the provinces. Kiev, 
Odessa, the cities of Siberia had dropped 
off into outer darkness. Instead of 
“news” there were only rumors. At one 
moment some mythical Grand Duke, 
with an incredible army from the Urals, 
was marching on Moscow. The next 
moment the Bolsheviki in Kharkov had 
massacred 3782 students in the Univer- 
sity. It was amazing how precise figures 
appeared in these fly-by-night rumors. 
It was even more amazing how these 
wild imaginings were believed. 

I was in Moscow at the time the 
Bolsheviki fought their way to power 
in November, 1917. There had been a 
great deal of cannon fire in the streets, 
and a good many buildings were de- 
stroyed. Assoon as things quieted down, 
I went to the Kremlin to see how much 
damage had been done to the old cathe- 
drals. Fortunately, the Bolshevist ar- 
tillery had not been accurate and most 
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of the shells, aimed at the Kremlin, 
which had been the center of the anti- 
Soviet forces, fell wide of the mark. I 
found that one of the gates had been 
wrecked and the tip knocked off of a 
wall tower. But there was surprisingly 
little ruin. 

A few days later I went up to Petro- 
grad and found evervbody convinced 
that the cathedrals were in ashes. In 
fact, the Bolshevik Commissar of Educa- 
tion and Fine Arts—Lunacharsky—was 
so distressed at the idea of the destruc- 
tion of Russia’s historic monuments, 


that he had tendered his resignation. 
The tenaciousness of the belief in this 
misinformation was weird. 

“But I’ve just come from Moscow,” 
I would say to my friends. 
special tour of the Kremlin. 


“T made a 
None of 


the cathedrals are destroyed.” But my 
testimony made no impression at all. 
“Tt is worse than the bombardment of 
Rheims,” they would say. I was sus- 
pected of being pro-Bolshevik. 

We do not realize—at least I never 
had—what an important function the 
newspapers perform in keeping us sane. 
If some one should tell you that the 
Washington Monument had fallen down, 


you might believe it till you saw the 


evening paper, but if there was no con- 
firmation of the story, you would forget 
the rumor. If you heard that an army 
was marching from Iowa to conquer 
Nebraska and did not hear the news boys 
crying “Extra” on the street, the 
rumor would not trouble your sleep. 
But where there is no “news,” “the 
wildest bluffs hold true.” 














THE BREAKDOWN OF EUROPE’S 


When people do not know “what is 
going on,” the kind of civilization to 
are accustomed becomes 

“News” is a modern 


which we 
impossible. 
necessity. 


News With a National Stamp 


HILE there is not yet such a dearth 

W ot ‘‘news”’ in Europe as there was 
in Russia during the Revolution, the 
tendency is that way. What news there 
is becomes less and less reliable. It is 
‘‘French-news,’’ ‘‘Ger- 
‘“‘English-news,” ‘‘Czecho- 


hyphenated 
man-news,” 
Slovakian-news,”’ and so forth. 

In the old days before the War, the 
news agencies—‘‘ Reuter’s” in 
England, ‘‘Havas” in France, “ Wolff” 
in Germany, “Stefani” in Italy, the 
tussian “ Viestnik”’ and our “A. P.”— 
pooled their information. Much of the 
world’s news had universal currency, 
like the silver coins of “the Latin 
Union.”” A French frane was just as 
good in Switzerland or Italy as at 
home. So “ Reuter’s” traded news with 
“Havas” and with “‘ Kokusai” in Japan. 
“Viestnik”” accepted and distributed 
“Stefani” or “Wolff” news without 
question. But now—just as no paper 
money is accepted at par in other coun- 
tries—so no “news” is longer current 
beyond the country of its origin. 


great 


The most obvious, and perhaps least 
important, of the causes which have led 
to this depreciation in the exchange 
value of “news,” is formal censorship. 
Some governments are still so unstable 
and timorous that they are scared into 
vindictiveness by the mildest criticism. 

Perhaps nowhere outside of Russia 
is the press so terrorized as in Italy. It 
would be amusing, if it were not so vastly 
serious, to go through the files of the 
Italian newspapers, during September, 
1923, at the time when all of Europe was 
excited over the Italian bombardment 
of Corfu. The thesis of Mussolini— 
what he wanted the people to believe— 
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was that all the world approved and 
admired his action except perfidious 
Albion, which was ambitious to dom- 
inate all the oceans—even the Adriatic 

and that Lord Robert Cecil, with the 
perfidious hypocrisy of his raee, was 
trying to stir up the League of Nations 
against Italian interests. The Fascist 
newspapers published full quotations 
from the few extreme nationalist news- 
papers, which backed up Mussolini, as 
typical of world opinion. There is 
probably not one Italian in a thousand 
who was in his own country in those 
days who has the slightest idea of what 
people in other countries thought of 
that episode. Any Italian paper which 
had dared to translate and print an 
objective summary of the foreign press 
comment on this affair would have been 
promptly wrecked by a Black Shirt mob. 

Of much greater importance than fear 
of censorship in this process of depreciat- 
ing the value of news is the sincere, if 
sometimes misguided, zeal of editors and 
reporters to be “patriotic.” 


“Dora” and the Chief Censor 


OWHERE in Europe is there a finer 
N and freer tradition of journalism 
than in England. During the War there 
was the famous “Dora” (Defense of 
the Realm Act), which established a 
very rigorous censorship. It gave the 
Government a formidable weapon against 
the ill-willed or careless editors. But of 
such there were very few. Most editors 
were quite as patmiotic, quite as anxious 
to win the War, as the Chief Censor. 
They voluntarily imposed on themselves 
a more rigid rule than he could devise. 
They did not want to publish anything 
which would be harmful to the Realm. 
When news came of a blunder or a re- 
verse, they did not ask themselves “Is 
it true?” but “ Will it hurt?” 

“Dora” and the Chief Censor have 
gone, but the attitude of mind, learned 
in the War, persists. The journalists 
still want to help. If you compare a 


“c“ 
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batch of Reuter dispatches of today 
with those of ten years ago, this differ- 
ence is obvious. In the old days it was 
“World News, with a touch of British 
patriotism in the editing.”” Today it is 
“Patriotic British News.” 

Across the Channel in France the 
devastation of the prewar news service 
is even more striking. Next to Italy, 
France seems of all the Great Powers 
the best protected against news of for- 
eign origin. The average Frenchman 
has very little chance to see himself as 
others see him. His newspapers give 
no inkling of what the rest of the world 
thinks about him. He takes it for 
granted that his enemies across the 
Rhine hate him and believes that they 
are spending millions of gold marks, 
which should go to reparations, in 
poisoning the mind of America against 
France. There is no healthy flow of 
news from other sources to keep him in 
touch with world opinion. 


“French News” 
| I E getsa great deal of ‘‘French-news”’ 


about the wounds of France—the 
devastated districts, the appalling loss of 
life—but he gets little or no “ English- 
news” about unemployment and their 
loss of life. He is rarely reminded that 
Italy also suffered. And as for Serbia 
the chances are a million to one that he 
has forgotten all the horror stories of the 
Austrian invasion and of the privations 
and death in the tragic retreat through 
Albania. ‘‘French-news” is not con- 
cerned with such things. 

The most serious problem which faces 
France is her relation to Germany, and 
yet to an American the amount and 
quality of news about Germany in the 
French papers is pitifully inadequate. 
Even Le Temps, which makes a more 
serious effort than any other Parisian 
paper to keep its readers informed about 
world affairs, does not print as much, 
nor as good news about Germany as it 
did before the War. Of the vast amount 


of tragic suffering in Germany, the 
French ‘‘ butcher and baker and candle- 
stick maker” get no information at all. 

It should not be hard for us to under- 
stand how this happens. We suffered 
very much less from the War than did 
the European Allies, we have immensely 
less reason for vindictive bitterness 
against Germany. Yet, very few Amer- 
ican editors would like to publish “ news” 
about their former enemy country 
which would make people in their club 
call them “pro-German.” Of course, 
this social pressure against giving Ger- 
man news a square deal—quite aside 
from Governmental influence—is much 
stronger in France than here. 

The situation is the same in Germany. 
The average German can get from his 
newspapers no fairer picture of what 
the French troops are doing in the Ruhr 
than that which they gave him in 1914 
of what his own troops were doing in 
Belgium. Then his papers told him that 
Belgian peasant women were pouring 
melted lead on the faces of innocent sleep- 
ing German soldiers and now he reads 
equally livid accounts of French soldiers 
carrying babies on their bayonets. It 
would be difficult to say whether the 
French or the German public had a more 
distorted news service about present 
conditions in the Ruhr. One thing is 
certain, every disinterested, “neutral” 
journalist, when he comes back from the 
Ruhr, tells a story very different from 
what you read in either the French or 
German papers. 

The Great Powers of Europe live on 
“home brew”’ news. 


Poor Money Means Poor Service 

HEN you get into the weaker coun- 
WW tries of Eastern Europe, you dis- 
cover a new cause working for the 


further depreciation of the news—the 
eternal Exchange Question. With the 


Austrian currency down to where it is 
today, the Viennese newspapers cannot 
afford adequate telegraphic service from 
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countries where you have to pay for 
telegrams in real money—like Swiss 
francs or English shillings. It would 


cost a newspaper in Warsaw to support 
a regular correspondent in Washington 
almost as many Polish marks as they 
pay their Prime Mininster. The Balkan 
capitals, Bucharest, Sofia, Belgrade and 
Athens, are exiled from the community 
of news. 

A diplomat from one of the new states 
of the Baltic who had formerly been a 
newspaper man gave me a vivid picture 
of what this breakdown of the “news 
service’? meant to his country. “It has 
split us up into three political parties— 
those who believe what they read in the 
English papers; those who believe what 
they read in the Russian papers; those 
who believe what they read in the Ger- 
man papers.” 


News Too Expensive 


EFORE the War, “news” was cheap 
B in his country. All the papers had 
to take the Russian “ Viestnik”’ Service. 
“Reuters,” ‘ Havas,” and ‘“‘Wolft”’ bul- 
letins came every day. Now they can 
not afford any of these foreign services, 
except the German. 

“In the old days,” my friend said, 
“the Wolff Bureau did not dare to send 
us anything that could easily be dis- 
proved. They knew that we had our 
own correspondent in Berlin to check 
up by wire. Now they can put across 
anything. It takes weeks to check up 
by mail. 

“The foreign department of my old 
hewspaper now consists of a boy who 
hangs around the docks and, whenever 
a ship comes in, begs from the skipper 
some newspapers—ten days old.” 

This break in the purchasing power of 
the Eastern European press has had an 
indirect and regrettable influence on the 
great agencies. ‘ Reuters,’’ for instance, 
used to make some profit from selling 
their news in non-English countries. 


Now these other people can no longer 
affordtobuy,‘‘Reuter’s”’clientéle becomes 
more exclusively British—inevitably the 
“news” they supply becomes more and 
more British. When the “ Wolff’? Bu- 
reau sold its service to large Slavic popu- 
lations, it could not be too exclusively 
German. 


Publicity and Peace 


HIs depreciation in the exchange 
‘Die of news has a very serious 
effect on the chances of peace. Europe 
is slipping back—as Russia so obviously 
did—to a medieval credulity. Modern 
map-makers, if they wish to be true to 
the psychology of today, should revert 
to the old custom of filling in the coun- 
tries beyond their own frontiers with 
pictures of leviathans and strange, men- 
acing beasts. No one ever believed that 
there were mermaids in the duck ponds 
of his home téwn. Things like that— 
beneficent or horrific—live beyond the 
horizon. All over Europe the break- 
down of the news exchange means that 
foreign lands have sunk below the hori- 
zon and are inhabitated by “ gorgons and 
hydras and chimeras dire.”’ 

The best ‘“‘news center” in Europe is 
Geneva. The fact is so obvious that 
two great American agencies—the ‘A. 
P.” and the ‘U. P.”—have established 
permanent representatives there. 
“News” is cheap in Geneva and, what 
is even more important, it is easily 
checked up. 

First of all, Geneva is centrally lo- 
cated in Europe, the newspapers come 
by mail from everywhere more quickly 
than they do to any capital on the outer 
edges of Europe. The Swiss currency is 
so high that it is economically possible 
to import news by wire—to pay tele- 
graph tolls in other countries. There are 
people from every country in the per- 
manent Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, who are continually getting 
letters and telegrams from home. The 
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News” is cheap, and 


it is easily checked up 


big conferences bring to Geneva not 
only statesmen, diplomats and experts 
from every direction, but also a many- 
tongued horde of newspaper men. 

the last the 
League I sat in a eafé, with a member 
of the Municipal Government of the 


During assembly of 


Free City of Danzig, a young Austrian 
diplomatic secretary, an American Sena- 
tor and journalists from Holland, Swe- 
den, Italy, England and France, dis- 
cussing German polities. I was the only 
one in the group who had not been 
recently in Germany. Three of them 
were just back from the Ruhr. The 
“news of the world”’ gets de-nationalized 
in Geneva. It loses its hyphen. In 
Belgrade you can learn what the Jugo- 
Slavs think about themselves and others. 
In Geneva you can get all this and also 
what the other people think about the 
Jugo-Slavs. 


To anyone who is interested in the 
organization of peace, the breakdown 


of the old services of information is an 
acute problem. The first step in stabiliz- 
ing the world must be to stabilize the 
to restore it to its old inter- 
national currency. And a great deal 
could be this 
“broadcasting Geneva.” 


“news” 


done in direction by 


or any other 
purposes—is 


The League of Nations 
organization for similar 
merely a mechanism, a machine, which 
will produce good things or evil things 
just in proportion as the material with 
which it works is good or evil. It is like 
a coffee mill. If you put good coffee 
beans in the hopper, coffee will come out 
at the bottom in a more convenient 
and practical form, but if you fill it with 
dirt, no amount of grinding will give 
you good coffee. And so, if you fill the 
hopper of the Peace Machine with hates 
and suspicions and fearsome rumors, it 
cannot grind out human happiness. 
What the League needs to fulfill the 
plans of its founders, what any associa- 
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1 conference of the nations needs 


tion 
for success, is Good Will. We cannot 
hope for this necessary raw material 


without knowledge and mutual under- 
The world has need of “‘ news”’ 
better news. 


standing. 


—more news 


There is no gain in an abstract, phil- 
osophical discussion of the nature of 
Truth. Nobody knows better than the 
professional newsgatherer how hard & 
thing it is to find. Aside from the 
simpler propositions of mathematics, it 
is difficult to get general agreement on 
anything. But there is a vast difference 
between “special pleading” and “dis- 
interested investigation’’—between the 
“official propaganda” of any govern- 
ment and the news that is currrent in 


Geneva. The latter is truer. 


There was an interesting example of 
this in connection with the Italian-Greek 
controversy. A number of the news- 
papermen who were in Geneva during 
the Assembly of the League last Sep- 
tember agreed that the best report we 
saw in any paper was published in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. A German cor- 
respondent in Geneva was in an 
especially disinterested position. His 
readers at home were not excitedly Pro- 
League nor Anti-League. He had no 
reason for special love nor hate towards 
either Italy or Greece. He could get 
information from a!l points of view, and 
summarize the contentions of all parties. 
He could uncover the salient facts and 
arrange them coherently in a way no 
partisan could. Geneva boils most of the 
prejudice and propaganda out of the 
“news.” 


In the same way the picture which 


we got of Germany that night in the 
café at Geneva from newspapermen of 
half a score of countries was fairly close 
to reality. Each contributor had some 
personal or national bias of his own, 
but in such free and informal conference 
they balance out. It was a better pic- 
ture of Germany—a more accurate and 
workable basis for policy—than was to 
be found in the French newspapers—or 
the German. The Geneva label means 
“better news.” Anyone who endows 
a radio plant to ‘broadcast Geneva” 
will be doing a very real service to 
civilization. 

I have compared the breakdown of 
the European news services to the depre- 
ciation of currency. But in one respect 
they are utterly different. In finance, 
“Gresham’s Law” operates and ‘ Bad 
money drives out good.”’ People hoard 
the better currency and only the soft, 
and depreciating money stays in circula- 
tion. Itis just the opposite with “news.” 
You cannot save it. There is no incen- 
tive to hoard it. And the better drives 
out the bad. 

The census publications keep all our 
newspapers pretty close to fact when 
discussing population. The regular and 
reliable ‘‘Crop Reports” prevent wild- 
cat rumors from upsetting the produce 
exchanges. It would make it much 
harder to frighten the people of Europe 
with rumors, it would keep intelligent 
men from believing in monstrous plots, 
it would save many a Government from 
absurd panics—it would have a healthful 
effect on all European newspapers—if 
Geneva broadcasted a batch of un- 
hyphenated news every morning. 











Celebrities in Caricature 


By Fletcher Allen 


Edmond Kapp, British Cartoonist, Goes After People Internationally Known 
and With Pencil and Paper Interprets Them to the World 
in a Friendly Spirit 


AX BEERBOHM looked over 
1 Edmond Kapp’s drawings. The 
world has seen them since, and arrived 
at similar conclusions. Edmond X. 
Kapp, at the age of thirty-three, is 
Europe’s chief caricaturist. Max fore- 
saw that, and with characteristic gen- 
erosity gave his benediction to the 
tramping, music-loving man who had 
abandoned the adventurous sword for 
the adventurous pencil. “If people in 
general,’ wrote Max, “rate your sense 
of design and your grasp of form, and 
your humor and fantasy, half so high as 
I in particular rate them, your exhibition 
will be a very great success indeed. 
Admiringly (and not envyingly, I hope, 
but—‘what man beholdeth his own 
heart?’)—Yours, Max Beerbohm.”’ 

There is a freshness and strength 
about Kapp’s caricatures which is dis- 
tinctive enough to be puzzling fer a 
while. There is a suggestion of newness. 
This thing has not been done before, it 
is vital, but—what is it? His craftsman- 
ship is distinguished, but there are 
legions of men and women whose pencil- 
craft is above reproach. His art and wit 
are obviously discerning, but they would 
not found any new school. Yet Kapp 
has set a new style, as divergent in his 
sphere as any rebellious cubist. There 
is no malice, no satire in his caricatures. 
Simply he burdens the essential points 
of his subject and distills the personality 
of the sitter. 

In this he is back to fundamentals,to 
the mastery of facts and their suggestive 
interpretation. 

Italy is, for the time being at least, 
Mussolin', but Kapp caught the dic- 


tator at an off moment, when he sat at 
a woman’s conference, playing politician; 
for Mussolini—until women began to 
figure in political matters—was an anti- 
suffragist. He became converted, and 
as a sign of grace presided over the 
lesser sex, silent the whole _ while. 
Enough that he.was there. Enough also 
that Kapp was there, with his pencil and 
his eyes. The outcome is the caricature 
which perhaps Mussolini had not time 
to interpret before he signed it, which he 
did, also in silence. But Mussolini is 
there, the man who takes refuge in his 
force because he rather fears his weak- 
ness. 

And after Kapp had watched H. G. 
Wells at work, had seen him here and 
there revealing the occasional lapses into 
himself, the essential personality of 
Wells was caught. He faced up on the 
pad as he faces up in his own mind, 
rather a pathetic belligerent, with a sug- 
gestion of his little brown counterpart, 
the English sparrow in winter, content, 
so long as there be no invasion of his 
little store of crumbs, but watchful, 
perky, aggressive, ready to break a beak, 
or a lance, in well-beloved warfare. 

Kapp works strangely. He never al- 
ters his caricatures. If the one does not 
meet his ideas it is discarded and a fresh 
one is done. He meanders about, play- 
ing with a mental pencil until the sub- 
ject finally compels him to take the ma- 
terial pencil in hand. Then, without 
malice, not hoping to make a great joke, 
he does such pictures in black and white 
as have not been met with in modern 
caricature. 























CELEBRITIES IN CARICATURE 


EDMOND KAPP 


British caricaturist whose interpretations of celebrities 
have won the admiration of Max Beerbohm, and the 
journalistic world in Europe 


There is little humor in his work, con- 
scious humor, that is. If the essential 
vice or virtue of the personality is humor 
it will appear. In Coué the essential was 
good humor, and the consequence is a 
portly man who smiles his eyes shut and 
shakes congratulatory hands with him- 
self to awake confidence in his patient. 
Stately Rabindranath Tagore stands 
like the column of a temple of mysticism, 
Israel Zangwill becomes an ancient 
prophet in full evening dress. One looks 
in, the other out, one looks down with 
the eyes of meditation, the other up, to 





the hills. But their respective questions 
somehow creep into their posture. 

There is no bitterness. Kapp does not 
seek to inflict pain. If it is there it ap- 
pears. And no matter how the pencil 
moves, whether it be to show that 
McKenna is nearly all upper lip, or 
Einstein mostly hair and amazement, it 
moves as well to a portrait as to a 
caricature. 

As yet, Kapp has no antagonists. He 
has tilted with the mighty. He has es- 
tablished himself, suddenly, because he 
kept his experimental years to himself. 
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Premier Mussolini, sketched from life by Edmond Kapp, and autographed by the Premier 
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Emile Coué demonstrating his “Every day in every way—” A cartoon by Edmond Kapp 
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Reproduction copyright 
Israel Zangwill, famous playwright and novelist. An impression of America’s recent 
visitor, by Edmond Kapp 
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H. G. Wells, famous British writer, interpreted in black and white by Edmond Kapp 
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Rabindranath Tagore in the West. A man of the East as seen by Edmond Kapp 
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Albert Einstein, German scientist, as seen by the British cartoonist, Edmond Kapp 











Will Kurope’s Jews Continue 
to Come Here? 
By Elias Tobenkin 
Votes and Representation for Jews in Eastern Europe, the End of Government 


Persecution, and Especially New Jewish Land Settlements in Russia, 
Probably Mean the End of Mass Flight to America 


Rolls and chicken, pie and pastry He will kiss us and embrace us, 
Are the daily fare Dance and weep for joy; 
In that land beyond the ocean— Sleep, my child, my soul, slumber, 
Land without compare. Sleep, my darling boy. 
Lullaby. Lullaby. 
To that land of hope and splendor N this strain the praises of the New 
Soon, my child, we’ll sail; World were sung in the villages and 
Where your father, rich and mighty hamlets of the Jewish “pale” in Russia 
Us ashore will hail. during the last decades of the past 
Lullaby. century. They who were living in the 
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shadow of ghetto walls saw a great light. 
The light was America. In the “and 
beyond the ocean” the rule of tyranny 
and oppression did not prevail. There 
was bread and freedom for every one. 
All were equal; all religions were toler- 


relatives and friends across the sea. 
They told an entrancing story. People 
you had once known had indeed grown 
“rich and mighty” in America—in so 
short a time. From employees they 
had become employers. From dwellers 


ated alike. A new 
exodus began—to 
America. 

Facts followed 
legend and the 
facts served but to 
enhance America’s 
reputation as a 
“land of hope and 
splendor”’ to the 
dwellers in the 
tussian “pale.” 
It was true, there 
was no gold lying 
aboutinthe 
streets of the New 
World, but there 
was work to be 
had, work in shops 
and factories, work 
at machines and 
at the bench. All 
one needed to do 
was to work. 
Work and fortune 
were Ssvnonymous 
in America. 

Later new songs 
came songs of 
sorrow and com- 
plaint. Sweat- 
shops have sprung 
up in the New 
World, sweat- 








A JEWISH STATE IN RUSSIA 
NV R. TOBENKIN, well known as an 
i 


American Jewish writer, and au- 
thor of “Witte Arrives,” “The Road,” 
and other novels, was himself a native 
of Russia. Particular interest is lent 
to his article by the recent announce- 
ment that a new solution of the Jewish 
problem in Russia is offered in a 
scheme for the establishment of a Jew- 
ish autonomous State in the Crimean 
peninsula on the Black Sea. The plan 
was presented last November in the 
form of a memorandum to the Soviet 
Government by Abraham Bragin, or- 
ganizer of the All Russian Agricultural 
Exhibition, which recently closed in 
Moscow. Chicherin, Trotzky, Kam- 
eneff and a number of other Soviet 
leaders have expressed themselves in 
sympathy with the plan. 

Bragin proposes that the Govern- 
ment allocate to the Jews a special dis- 
trict to be colonized by Jewish farmers. 
The project suggests that Northern 
Crimea, together with the adjoining 
portion of the Ukraine, including the 
Black Sea cities, be designated as the 
Jewish Autonomous State. The area 
is estimated to be populated now to 
about thirty per cent of its possibilities 
and the Jews already residing in it to 
number one million. With the devel- 
opment of Jewish colonization M. 
Bragin proposes that the district be 
converted in 1927 into a self-governing 
region with a Jewish administration. 








in tenements they 
had become own- 
ers of them. And 
children — Amer- 
ica was a paradise 
for children. 
There were pub- 
lic schools every 
few blocks and 
they were free. 
Free to all—Jews 
as well as Chris- 
tians. . . Attend- 
ance was in fact 
compulsory; all 
children had to go 
to school. The 
middleschoolsand 
the universities 
likewise were free 
to anyone who 
could meet their 
standards, who 
passed the re- 
quired exami- 
nations. 
Sweatshops, 
tenements — they 
were part of man’s 
usual mismanage- 
ment, while Amer- 
ica seemed of 
God’s own mak- 
ing, a beacon of 





shops and a sweating system. There light to a people groping in the dark. 
were, too, songs about tenements—large, The exodus continued, gaining vol- 
dismal structures, where immigrants ume, gaining strength. . . 

were housed in dark, sunless rooms In a spirit of adventure, or enterprise, 
These made no impression. What were jndividual Jews had found their way 
tenements and sweatshop in compari-  oyt of Russia and to the New World as 
son with life in the Russian ghetto, in early as 1821. The number of these, 
comparison with pogroms, with vio- 
lence, death? . . . 


Moreover there were letters from 


however, was not large and, after a 
period of fifty years, in the year 1870, 
the total number of “Jews from Russia 
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and Russian Poland’ on American soil 
was only 7,550. As a mass movement 
to escape religious intolerance and racial 
persecution Jewish emigration from 
Russia to America began only with the 
accession of Alexander III as Emperor 
of all the Russians. 

The assassination of Alexander II, in 
1882, marked the turning point in the 
history of the Jews in Russia. The 
Tzar, who had put an end to the serf- 
dom of the peasantry had also main- 
tained a policy of liberality toward the 
Jews. With his death the regime of 
religious and race tolerance had come to 
anend. Alexander III had no sympathy 
for those of his subjects who stood out- 
side the fold of the Greek Orthodox 
church. The Jews in particular incurred 
his hatred, for, in addition to remaining 
outside the established church, they 
were believed to be in the vanguard of 
liberalism, and the growing Nihilist 
movement, which had decreed and 
varried out the death of his father, was 
known to have Jews among its most 
brilliant and daring members. 


A Policy of Elimination 


NDER the guidance of the Procurator 
U of the Holy Synod, M. Pobiednost- 
sev, Alexander III instituted a policy 
toward the Jews whose avowed object 
was to eliminate them from the life of 
Russia. The policy briefly was to put 
such hardships and restrictions upon 
them that “one-third of them would die, 
a third would emigrate and a third 
would become Christians.” 

Emigration became the watchword of 
the Jewish people in Russia; America 
the goal. 

From the outset this exodus of He- 
brews from the land of the Tzars was 
marked by an absence of what might be 
termed “normalcy.” It was never an 
orderly migration—always flight. The 


economic crisis which the Jews sought to 
escape by leaving Russia was there in 


consequence of religious discriminations 
and racial restrictions. Russia did not 
suffer from overpopulation. She was 
not too poor to maintain her six million 
Jews. The Russian government did not 
want to maintain them. 

The number of emigrants to America 
was regulated by the severity of oppres- 
sion at home. From 1882 to 1891 em- 
igration to America averaged 22,000 
per year. In 1891-92 the government 
of Alexander III instituted a series of 
“administrative expulsions” of Jews 
from Moscow and from many of the 
hamlets and villages in Great Russia, 
where some of them had been living for 
centuries. The expelled population be- 
gan to crowd the already overcrowded 
Jewish provinces, known as the “pale.” 
An economic crisis followed in the wake 
of the religious and racial persecutions. 
Emigration to the United States in the 
next six or eight years rose to twice its 
former figures. 

In 1900 the annua’ figure for Jewish 
immigration in America passed the 
50,000 mark. Four years later, in 1904, 
it passed the 100,000 mark. The peak 
of Jewish immigration from Russia was 
reached in the year 1906, the year 
following most closely on the combined 
crises in the lives of the Jews—the 
Russo-Japanese war, the first Russian 
Revolution and the first great pogrom 
wave. The number of Jewish emigrants 
to America that year went up to 153,748. 

From the date of the assassination of 
Alexander II in 1882, to the outbreak 
of the World War in 1914, a total of 
1,700,000 Jewish refuges from Russia 
found asylum on American soil. 

Such was the character of Jewish 
immigration in the past—a haphazard 
stampede, a running for safety and for 
one’s life.. What of the future? 


The Jews After the War 


s far as the Jews are concerned the 
A outstanding result of the World 
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Jewish immigrants who have made the long journey to America 


War, or rather of the peace that followed 
it, is, politically speaking, the place in 
the sun which they have obtained in the 
several countries of their birth and ori- 
What the Napoleonic wars, or 
peace, had done for the Jews of Western 
Europe more than a century ago, the 


gin. 


peace of Versailles and the Russian 
revolution have done for the Jews of 
Eastern Europe. They have enfranchised 
them. In those countries, where before 
the war the Jew had been a subject by 
sufferance, he is today a citizen by right. 

The far-reaching significance of this 
political change has for a time been 
obscured by the economic chaos into 


which the Eastern hemisphere of Europe 
has been thrown by the war, the waves 
of epidemics, famine and banditry that 
ravaged those countries. But these 
after-the war scourges are subsiding and 
in the civilization which is being recon- 
structed in Eastern Europe the Jew is 
gradually carving out a normal niche for 
himself. 

There are in Poland today thirty-three 
Jewish deputies in the Seim or parlia- 
ment, speaking in the interests of their 
coreligionists, putting through laws and 
measures that will help the Jews re- 
habilitate themselves in that country 
economically. The same thing is true 
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of the newly constructed ‘border 
states.”” In Lithuania, which has a con- 
siderable Jewish population, there is 
a Ministry for Jewish affairs, and in 
Latvia, too, the Jews have a voice in the 
government. In Esthonia the number 
of Jews is slight, but those who are there 
have all the privileges of citizenship. 

It is to Russia, however, that one must 
turn for the most significant changes 
in the status of the Jew—changes 
that will affect Jewish immigration 
from Eastern Europe most profoundly. 

Russia is writing a new page in Jewish 
history. Precisely as it once led in the 
creation of the so-called Jewish Prob- 
lem by its pogroms and exclusion laws, 
Russia is today leading in the effort to- 
ward its solution. The most compre- 
hensive plan for the rehabilitation of the 
Jewish race of any undertaken in the 
countries of Eastern Europe is now pro- 
ceeding apace in Russia. 


The Jews as Farmers 


FTER having been detached from the 
A soil for almost two thousand years 
the first ‘‘Jewish peasants” have just 
made their appearance in the Soviet re- 
public. They came as delegates to the 
All - Russian Agricultural Exposition 
which was held in Moscow recently. 
These delegates represented a total of 
90,000 Jewish land workers and numer- 
ous Jewish farm communities in twenty 
provinces. According to the figures 
submitted by them the Jews last year— 
their first year as farmers —tilled 
400,000 acres. 

There is a total of 3,250,000 Jews in 
Soviet Russia today and it is the pur- 
pose of both the Soviet Government and 
of the Jews themselves to have the 
Jewish population in the future yield 
proportionally as large an agricultural 
quota as the other elements of Russia. 
This plan has the moral endorsement of 
Jewish organizations in England and 


France and it has, in a large measure, 


not only the moral, but the financial 
support of Jews in America. 

The essence of the Jewish problem in 
Russia lay in the fact that in a country 
whose foremost industry was agricul- 
ture the Jews were by law prohibited 
from engaging in that industry, from 
furnishing their quota of tillers of the 
soil, their quota of peasants. Only one 
slight exception was made. Early in 
the nineteenth century Tzar Nicholas 
I permitted the establishment of several 
Jewish colonies in Kherson and Ekater- 
inoslav and in a short time these colonies 
were in a flourishing condition with a 
Jewish peasant population of 50,000. 
(Parenthetically it may be mentioned 
that Leon Trotsky is the son of one of 
these pioneer Jewish peasants.) Sub- 
sequent administrations, however, put 
a stop to all projects which aimed at 
bringing the Jews in Russia to the land. 


By governmental decrees six million 
Jews were huddled together in one corner 
of the empire and a legal stockade of 
restrictions and limitations was built 
about them. They were automatically 
barred from employment in factories, 
because most of Russia’s industries lay 
outside the prescribed Jewish area. A 
Jew could not hold a job in the railway, 
telegraph or postal service. In the pro- 
fessions Jews were restricted to the study 
and practice of medicine. It required 
extraordinary efforts and connections 
for a Jew to enter the legal profession, 
while science and scholarship were open 
to the Jew only on his agreeing to re- 
nounce his faith. 

Commerce, petty trading and the 
calling of the middleman—these were 
the chief occupations to which the Jews 
had been confined by legal and adminis- 
trative processes at the command of the 
successive Tzarist governments. 


All Positions Open to Jews 


Tz revolution of 1917 abolished all 


discriminations and lifted all restric- 
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Generations of suffering are stamped on these Jewish faces. 
lighter chapter is beginning for the Russian Jews. 
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Now, however, a new and 
Russia is giving them equal oppor- 


tunies and a chance to settle on the land 


tions with regard to the Jew. Jews are 
working on the railroads in Russia to- 
day. Jews are holding civil and mili- 
tary posts. All of these new avenues of 
employment, in the main, however, fall 
short of meeting the economic crisis 
into which the Jews were thrown when 
the Soviet Government nationalized 
commerce and made individual trading 
a criminal offense against the revolution. 
As a class, the Jews had their economic 
foundation completely destroyed by the 
introduction of the rule of Communism. 


Nor has the “‘ New Economic Policy,” 
introduced by Lenin sometime before 
his fatal sickness, made much of an im- 
provement. While this new policy has 
legalized a certain amount of commerce 
by individuals, commercial life in Rus- 
sia, in its larger phases, is and, probably, 
will remain indefinitely a government 
institution. The Soviet Government, 
in encouraging the Jews to go to the 
land, is therefore promoting a sound 
economic policy. It is offering the Jews 
as a class a new agricultural foundation 
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in the place of the old trade bases which 
the Communist rule destroyed. 

Incidentally, however, the Soviet is 
fashioning more than an _ economic 
measure. It is setting up a new policy 
for the Jews of all of Eastern Europe. 
As the Jews of Russia go, the Jews of 
Poland and of the border states—Lith- 
uania and Latvia—will follow. 

Two Jewish organizations in Russia— 
the Jewish Public Committee and the 
Society for Spreading Manual and 
Agricultural Labor—work hand in hand 
with the Soviet government in this 
matter of settling the Jew on land. The 
confiscation of large estates and their 
nationalization, one of the cardinal 
principles of the Bolshevist revolution 
which overthrew the Kerensky regime, 
gave the Soviet Government an enor- 
mous “State Land Fund.” Itis estimated 
that Russia has enough of such state 
land to permit colonization by at least 
50,000,000 people. This land is to be 


had for the asking by any one who 
wants to till it. Moreover to encourage 
city residents, who have suffered by the 
introduction of the Communistic regime, 
to go to the land, the Soviet government 
has decreed that all such settlers are 
exempt from taxes and from military 
service for a period of three years. 

The Jews of the world are watching 
the Russian experiment of giving the 
Jewish people the means of developing 
an agricultural class of their own. 
Particularly is this true of American 
Jews, who have already contributed 
$1,240,000 to this budding movement. 

Thus the American-Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee in the winter of 
1922-23 shipped into Russia 86 tractors 
and 10,000 pieces of smaller agricultural 
machinery, such as plows, harrows and 
cultivators for the use of these newly 
established Jewish peasant communi- 
ties. Funds supplied by the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee purchased for these 





Immigrants to America in a third class Russian railway carriage 
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A group of Jewish farmers who have settled on land thrown open to them by the Soviet 
Government 


communities 3000 horses, 1000 cows and 
400 oxen. In addition this American 
Jewish relief body sent into Russia a 
corps of mechanical and agricultural 
experts, headed by an internationally 
known agronomist, Dr. Joseph Rosen. 
These varous experts are introducing 
American farming methods among the 
Jewish landworkers in Soviet Russia. 
Seed breeding stations have been estab- 
lished at 250 points and in the very first 
year of their work the American experts 
in Russia have grown seed enough to 
plant 3,000,000 acres. 

The Jews in Russia and in Eastern 
Europe generally are today citizens with 
the rights of citizens and the weapons of 
citizens—the vote. Politically ‘‘ Mother 
Russia”’ today is a mother to the Jews 
no less than to the other nationalities 
within her confines. That is of the 
greatest significance for the Jewish 
question in general and for the question 
of immigration in particular. 

Jewish immigration in the future will 
no longer bear the character of mass 
flight from persecution and attack. By 
the enfranchisement of Jews in the 
countries of Eastern Europe, the bur- 
den of homelessness and martyrdom has 
been lifted. Once the war wounds of 
Eastern Europe are more or less healed, 


Jewish immigration, according to every 
indication, should be a normal immigra- 
tion, presenting normal problems and 
valling for normal treatment. 





Modern agricultural machinery shipped by 

the American-Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 

mittee to Jewish farmers in Russia. Eighty- 
six tractors were shipped in 1923 





The Fox Lady 


By Upton Close 


Translated and adapted from a modern Chinese comedy of- anonymous authorship 


HE school-master looked sternly 

through his square spectacles at 
the dozen young men sitting humbly at 
his feet. ‘‘I am constrained to descend,” 
he began significantly, “from my dis- 
courses upon the Golden Mean to speak 
briefly of a subject of much lesser mo- 
ment to the Superior Man, but not, 
it would seem, to certain of you chil- 
dren.”” He wiped his mouth with his 
long sleeve as if it contained something 
bitter. “The subject is Women.” 

His young disciples, their heads bowed 
respectfully, looked at one another out 
of the corners of their eyes. They had 
been to the lotus gardens several times 
of late, and taken tea with piquant sing- 
song girls who fan-flirted with them 
across the table. 

The professor adjusted the thin mous- 
tache which stood out from his classic 
face, drew up the skirt of his gown with 
preciseness, and seated himself in the 
Confucian posture, feet and knees wide 
apart, hands on knees, an immense bam- 
boo fan held between right thumb and 
forefinger. Then he opened his mouth 
and spake. 

“Children, the seductiveness of wo- 
man is the mist which deceives the eyes 


'The fox occupies a prominent place 
among the ‘‘Mountain Folk,” as the 
Chinese call their fairy people. She is 
supposed to.transform herself into a beau- 
tiful woman. There is a superstition 
against uttering her nameand she ts spoken 
of under many euphemisms. To those 
with whom she is pleased she brings wealth, 
but tf offended—and she is said to be 
highly sensitive—she makes off with the 
offender’s purse. She is the particular 
deity of the pawn shops, and in some 
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of the ignorant. For the Superior Man 
it is cleared away by the luminous pre- 
cepts of the sages like the darkness before 
the Dragon of the Sky. A stupid woman 
is a bore, an intelligent woman is dan- 
gerous. The first and last dynasties 
under heaven were destroyed by women. 
Ming, the Illustrious? nearly lost his 
throne through a woman. Be a woman’s 
tongue as sweet as the brook’s gurgle, 
it will yet crackle over your head like 
fire in a bamboo forest. Be she as beau- 
tiful as the fairies, you will yet find her 
as capricious. Should she have the 
charm and wealth of the Radiant Lady, 
she will be no more faithful with your 
purse.” 

“Elder Born,” interrupted a closely 
cropped young fellow with mischievous 
eyes, “Tell us of the Fox Lady. In 
truth, does she come to men? There are 
those who deny her existence?” 

“Hush! It is not well to mention her 
name. But, my children, there are in 
this day too many who, aping after un- 
tutored foreign devils, would deny even 
the gods. Scabs upon their ancestral 
trees, are they! Did the holy sage deny 
the existence of the mountain folk? 
‘Beware of foreign heresy,’ said he. 


parts of China she is worshipped on a par 
with the gods of earth, wealth, and kitchen. 
On the upper Huai river in Anhwei 
province, I have seen the shrine of the 
“Honorable Lady” set in a position of 
equal honor with the shrine to the ancestors. 


*Ming, the Illustrious—Tang Ming 
Hwang, the Augustus of the Chinese dynas- 
ties, whose love for Yang Kwei-fei, the 
Chinese Cleopatra, nearly cost him the 
throne. 
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Then he opened his mouth and spake 


What! Deny the existence of the Radi- 
ant Lady! Are not her form and her 
wiles oft spoken of by the poets!’ The 
Professor arose and began to pace to 
and fro, fanning himself agitatedly. He 
was forgetting the tenor of his present 
discourse. 

The baby-eyed student wiggled an 
ear at his fellows. 

“She must-have appeared often to 
you, Master? Is it not said that come- 
liness and scholarship are an irresistible 
combination to her?” 

The_literatus stopped short, his fan 
before his face. His personal appearance 
was a point of vanity with him, second 
only to his pride of learning. 

The class looked up, gravely and 
impersonally awaiting the answer. 

“T admit of no such familiarity,” said 
the master shortly. “To your lessons! 
And take to heart what you have heard. 

“Flighty-brain,” addressing the im- 
pertinent one, ‘‘I would hear you recite 
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with commentary the Sage, Chapter 
Tai-po Eight.” 

From the school-room the young men 
went at sundown to the lotus park, where 
they plotted over a tea-table. Then they 
‘alled the proprietor. 

“Old Stick,” * said their leader, ‘One 
of your sing-song girls—at the profes- 
sor’s house about the second gong 
tonight—how much?” 

“At the professor’s house?” 

“Yes. A little hoax, you know. We 
will call tonight and would like to find 
her there. We will be on hand in time 
to protect her should he become indig- 
nant. Go and find out what she wants.” 

After a consultation with his girls, the 
proprietor came back. 


“None of the young ones will go,” 


8“Old Stick,” a favorite nickname for 
a proprietor, which is in rea‘ity a pun on 
ihe word pan, meaning in one tone 
“manager” and in another tone, “ stick”’ 
or “board.” 
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he announced. “I-ling, who has seen the 
lotus open forty-odd times, says she is not 
afraid of the old master, and can make 
up to look like a newly bloomed peach.” 

“What, the old chaperone! The very 
thing!’ The boys clapped their hands. 
‘‘But what will we do for an amah? No 
lady would go calling in the night with- 
out an attendant.” 

The classmates looked at one another, 
and then with one accord at the chap 
with the baby eyes. 

“You'll have to be amah to I-ling,” 
they acclaimed, amid peals of laughter. 
“Old Stick, go and get him an outfit.” 

As they went out, they rubbed each 
other’s backs in glee. To catch the pro- 
fessor with old I-ling! They doubled up 
at the thought. 


HE LITERATUS was reading in the 

Book of Poetry. The lighted wick 
resting on his square table, cast soft 
shadows about the simple brick-flagged 
room. The thrown-back curtains of the 
kang* revealed, not the silk-covered 
quilt, lacquered cosmetic boxes and 
flower-painted mirror of a wife’s bou- 
doir, but a long book chest with little 
varnished doors bearing, in large, fancy, 
characters of inlaid ivory, the names 
of the sets which reposed behind them. 
His pallet was spread upon sleeping- 
boards upheld by two rough wooden 
“horses,” above which hung the heavy 
mosquito net. 


“ Under the blossoms 

I sit alone. 

Two things are robbers of love: 

The zest of the battlefield, 

The pride of the examination halls. 
Which takes him now? 

“Under the falling blossoms 

I sit alone. 


*Kang: The raised portion of a 
Chinese room, under-run with heating 
flues and covered with straw mats, often 
curtained off as the private apartment of 
the female members of the family. 


And he, with his awards of valor 
And his degrees of scholarships— 
Is he happy?” 


The professor put the book down and 
gazed meditatively in the direction of 
the kang, his hands clasped within his 
sleeves. In his youth he had been be- 
trothed by his parents to a Mandarin’s 
daughter. She died before he could take 
time from his studies to return home and 
be married. His parents were too poor 
to procure him another girl worthy of 
his station. After he had reached ma- 
turity and won his honors, various friends 
had many times offered to propose for 
him in some likely quarter. He always 
declined with dignity, until his fellow- 
scholars whimsically began to call him 
gwin gwer—the “lone prong,” ® and gave 
him up for a philosophical misogynist. 

The truth was, that in spite of his 
meticulous manners and appearance 
(and possibly because of them, for does 
not the Old Sage say that women are at 
heart part savage) women feared and 
avoided him. Even the girls at the tea- 
house would sit at his table only for the 
time that they were paid, and he had 
long since given them up. He coun- 
tered with a philosophical contempt. 
And yet, in the imaginations of his in- 
jured pride, he saw some graceful beauty 
throwing herself at his feet and begging 
the great and handsome scholar to look 
upon her. 

What was it that foolish pupil had 
said this morning—he who had been 
reading folklore instead of ethics? The 
professor went to the book-closet and 
drew out of a tiny compartment in one 
corner a stiff, blue denim case containing 
some miniature double-leaved volumes. 
Although he was an orthodox believer 
in the literary folk-lore of his race, he had 
little time for it—what with the thou- 
sands of books of the commentators and 
encyclopedists for a scholar to master. 





® “Lone Prong”—a Chinese fork has 
but two prongs. 
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“Who are you?” blurted the old fellow 


Here was the title he sought: “ Incanta- 
tion to the Fox Lady.” 

“She is of all females,” said the fore- 
word, “the most perfect in grace, the 
most beautiful in feature. She is as the 
slender willow in the autumn wind. Her 
fingers are like porcelain pagodas tipped 
with gold. Her feet rest as lightly on 
the earth as lily buds upon the surface 
of the pool. The touch of her hair is like 
the mist upon asummer night. To those 
who are comely and learned the Queen 
of the Mountain Folk comes—she can 
resist them not. And this is the incanta- 
tion by which they do summon her:—”’ 
Unconsciously the professor found him- 
self reading aloud the mystic rhyme. 

He was still repeating it when the 
night watchman’s gong brought him to 
his senses. Clang! Clang! Clang! Clang! 
it went, as it responded to the rapid 
strokes. And then the watchman’s 
voice, scarcely less penetrating: “Fly, 
evil spirits, fly, my gong is terrifying! 
Look out, thieves! Look out, robbers! 
’'m coming! Sleep undisturbed, good 
people, I am watching!” 

“Foolishness!” said the old scholar 
sheepishly, replacing the book. 

Quietly a figure pushed aside the hang- 


FOX LADY 




















ing screen of split bamboo and stood 
inside the doorway. The _ professor’s 
eyes bulged. He took off his glasses, 
wiped them and repiaced them. She 
was still there, and this time a second 
figure, evidently a serving maid, stood 
on the other side of the doorway. 

“Who are you?” blurted the old 
fellow. 

“And did you not summon my mis- 
tress, oh, comely lord of learning?”’ said 
the maid in a falsetto voice. 

The professor gasped, sank to his 
knees. ‘“Fox-lady!”’ he exclaimed— 
“Tuminous lady!’ He arose. “Why 
stand you there? You are come to the 
den of one who is not unworthy. Fem- 
inine Incarnation of Wisdom, be seated 
here, on my kang, where my sacred 
books shall be lighted by your radiance. 
Ah! you await the hand of gallantry. 
Here, Honorable Mountain lady—come, 
seat yourself, so. AmIold? Listen, my 
radiant one, while I speak of love!” 

The lady seemed as overcome as the 
professor, while the maid, if anyone had 
looked at her, would have been seen 
going through most unmaidlike contor- 
tions. 

Suddenly there was a clamor at the 
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door. The professor, rudely interrupted 
in his love making, ran forward as the 
screen was pushed aside. Before him 
stood his pupils, disheveled, simulating 
great anxiety. 

“Master, are you safe?” they ex- 
claimed. ‘There are thieves abroad. 
We feared for you and your costly books, 
and came to keep guard at the gate when 
we heard voices here. What!’’—looking 
around,—‘‘Women! Oh, we are guilty 
of intrusion. Overlook it! Overlook it! 
We withdraw.” Yet they made no 
movement to leave. 

The “maid” was speaking in a very 
masculine voice to the “lady” on the 
kang. ‘Here, slip on my gown and get 
out. I’ll pull the curtains. Now is your 
chance, while they have him sur- 
rounded.”’ 

“T wil not!” she replied. “He is the 
handsomest man I ever saw—I am not 
afraid of him. No man ever spoke to 
me like that—not even when I was 
young and the prettiest girl in the tea- 


shop. Why, he has you youngsters 
entirely surpassed when it comes to 
love-making. And he asked me to stay. 
Don’t draw them!” She seized the, 
curtains. 

“The Fox Lady!” laughed the student. 
“What a let-down, when he finds out 
who you really are!’’ But she failed to 
perceive his innuendo. 

They looked up from their struggle 
over the curtains to find the professor 
standing above them. First recognition 
of the “maid,” then stupefaction, finally 
understanding, came over him; then to 
his face a superior smile. Assuming the 
dignified mien of the scholar, and point- 
ing to the door: 

“Home to your beds, children! Love- 
making is for grown men.” 

The pupils, led by the baby-eyed one, 
filed out the door. Then one came cau- 
tiously back and knocked respectfully 
on the lintel. 

“Take care of your purse, 
Born,” he called. 


Elder 














Japan’s Need of Siberian Salmon and Herring for Her Rice Bowls—and for 
Her Canning Industry—Makes the Japanese Sampan a Symbol to 
the Russian Far East of a Conflict for Fisheries Rights 
Still Going On Between Oriental and Slav 


HE Japanese fisherman, more than 

any other subject of the Mikado, 
makes the Russian Far East really fear 
Japan. The soldier was but a passing 
peril. The fisherman is likely to prove 
a force of much more permanent charac- 
ter, infinitely more difficult to deal with 
in the future. 

EXvery year the Japanese fishermen sail 
from all the great ports of Japan in search 
of the gifts of the sea. Every year thou- 
sands of sail-boats and power-craft—well 
upwards of ten thousand in all—start out 
to scour the near and the far seas and 
to bring back hundreds of thousands of 
tons of fish and other marine products. 
For to Japan fishing is one of the great 
national assets in her economic life and 
the gifts of the sea are indispensable to 
her national well-being. 

In the homes and restaurants of Japan 
rice furnishes the basis of the daily diet 
in the same way that grain does in the 
life of Europe and America. And fish 
is the other essential of the diet of Japan, 
much in the same way that meat serves 
this purpose in the food-supply of the 
western nations. 

Fish, besides, is to Japan a great 
source of fertilizer for her fields, an essen- 
tial factor in her agriculture. Finally, 
in Japan’s industrial life, the salting and 
canning of fish is an item of considerable 
importance, for she exports large quan- 
tities of fish products to many of her 
foreign markets, to China, to various 
countries of Western Europe and even 
to the United States. 

An island empire with extensive coast 


A Fishermen's War in the Far East 


By Leo Pasvolsky 































lines, Japan has large fish resources in 
her own territorial waters. But these 
resources are not nearly sufficient to 
cover her growing needs. Over a genera- 
tion ago Japan found herself compelled 
to turn her attention in the direction of 
the neighboring fishing areas—those 
found in Russia’s territorial waters. 
These waters, stretching along the ten 
thousand miles of Russia’s Pacific coast, 
represent a vast reservoir of such valua- 
ble food resources as the five most im- 
portant varieties of salmon, herring, cod, 
crabs, and shrimps. Early in the nine- 
ties of the past century the fishermen of 
Japan began to penetrate into these 
waters in larger and larger numbers 
and to carry away with them to their 
native land ever-increasing quantities 
of fish. 

At the time when the Japanese first 
began to fish extensively in Russian 
waters, the colonization by Russia of 
the Far Eastern coast of Siberia had 
virtually just begun. But for the abo- 
riginal population fish had always been 
the principal source of food, both for 
themselves and for their dogs. And the 
Russian colonists, too, immediately 
turned their attention to fishing, with 
the result that fish became an indispen- 
sable food staple for the whole coast and 
an important factor of industrial devel- 
opment. 

From these modest beginnings only 
three decades ago, concentrated in the 
mouth and the lower reaches of the Amu 
river, the fishing industry of the Russian 
Far East grew by leaps and bounds and 
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came to be a subject of bitter contention 
between Russia and Japan. By dint of 
their long experience and better equip- 
ment, the Japanese fishermen have 
always been able to dominate the 
whole industry in the Russian waters, 
whenever things there were left to 
their natural development. And 
because of this Russia made, on differ- 
varying attempts to 
restrict the activities of 


ent occasions, 
control and 
the Japanese. 

Just before the close of the past cen- 
tury, the Japanese were practically in 
complete control of all the exp‘oited 
fishing areas, for there was no govern- 
mental restriction against them. Then 
in 1899 and again in 1901, a series of 
restrictive measures was introduced by 
the Russian Government, with the result 
that fishing passed to a very considerable 
extent into the hands of the local Rus- 
sian population. The Japanese were 


thoroughly aroused by these restrictions, 
and the Japanese Parliament passed 
unanimously a bill providing for a 50 


per cent duty on all fish and fish 
products imported from abroad. But 
this law was never enforced, for by that 
time Japan was already vitally in need 
of fish imported from the Russian Far 
East. Her population had come to de- 
pend upon the importation of fish, and 
the operation of the law would have been 
against the Japanese, rather than the 
Russian interests. 

‘In 1901 of the total of 2,162,000 
poods of fish (a pood is 36 pounds) 
caught in the Amur region, 1,906,000 
poods were exported to Japan, and only 
256,000 poods remained in Russia. In 
1903 of the total of 2,907,000 poods, 
2,483,000 poods went to Japan. 

But the Japanese were not satisfied 
with merely getting fish from the Rus- 
sian waters. They considered unjust 
and unfair the discrimination against 
their fishermen in the right to the catch- 
ing of fish, and seized the opportunity 
provided by the Russo-Japanese war to 
change this situation. The treaty of 
Portsmouth, which terminated the war, 





Alexandrovsk, Japanese fishing headquarters on the island of Sakhalin 
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Japanese fishing sampans in the harbor of Vladivostok 


and a special Fisheries Convention be- 
tween Russia and Japan, signed in 1907, 
two years after the termination of the 
war, placed the Japanese on an equal 
footing with the Russians so far as the 
use of the fisheries was concerned. Ex- 
clusive of the mouths of rivers, of har- 
bors, and of thirty designated bays and 
inlets, all of the fishing areas were thrown 
open to annual bids for leases, in which 
the Japanese were permitted to partici- 
pate on an equal footing with the Rus- 
The restricted areas were placed 
aside for strategic purposes, and in 
order to safeguard the interests of the 
aboriginal population. 

Again, in an open competition with 
the Russians, the Japanese quickly ac- 
quired a dominant position in the fishing 


sians. 


industry. By 1916, or after the first 
decade of the operation of the Fisheries 
Convention, the Japanese were in con- 
trol of fully eighty per cent of the leased 
areas. In that year, of the total of 247 
fishing areas allotted by bids, the Japa- 
nese owned 205. Had it not been for 
Russian operations within the restricted 
areas, the Japanese domination of the 
fishing industry would have been even 
more marked. 

As it was, of the average annual out- 
put of fish and other aquatic products, 
during the period immediately preceding 
the Russian Revolution, equal to from 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and thirty thousand tons, about one-half 
was the result of Russian enterprise, 
while the rest was due to Japanese 
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activities. Of this total catch, however, 
less than thirty per cent remained in 
Russia, while the rest was exported 
abroad, principally to Japan. 

The greatest handicap in the develop- 
ment of fishing industry by the Russians 
themselves lay in the fact that they 
lacked the necessary technical equip- 
ment for the salting and canning of fish 
and for the carrying on of other neces- 
sary operations in order to prepare fish 
for profitable export, both into the in- 
terior of Russia and to other countries. 
Practically the whole tinning equipment 
along the coast was in the hands of the 
Japanese, who thus derived a lion’s share 
of profits from both their own and the 
Russian fishing activities. 

Before the Revolution numerous and 
serious efforts were made to interest the 
American fishing industry in the pos- 
sibilities of Russian Far Eastern develop- 
ment. Several important steps were 
taken in this direction and the outlook 
seemed rather bright, when the whole 
thing was interrupted by the Revolution 
and was so badly complicated by the 





events which followed that the situation 
was left in-a rather hopeless tangle. 

The Fisheries Convention expired in 
1919, when Russia did not have any 
recognized government which could ne- 
gotiate with Japan an extension or 
revision of the Convention’s original 
provisions. The Kolchak Government 
at Omsk, after a series of negotiations 
with the Japanese, came to an under- 
standing with them regarding an auto- 
matie extension of the Convention pend- 
ing the establishment in Russia of a 
fully recognized government. But the 
Kolchak Government fell soon after that, 
and then things began to happen 
rapidly in the whole of the Russian Far 
Kast. 

Up to that time, the provisions of the 
Fisheries Convention regarding the re- 
striction of certain fishing areas were 
scrupulously carried out by the Japa- 
nese. But following the fall of the Kol- 
chak Government, the situation under- 
went a radical change. 

The most important restricted area 
is the mouth of the Amur river and the 





Japanese fishing boats in a home port 
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so-called Liman of the Amur, which is a 
body of water stretching south from 
the mouth of the Amur between the 
mainland of Siberia and the northern 
half of the island of Sakhalin. The best 
salmon fishing along the whole coast is 
in this region, and the most important 
center of the Russian-operated fishing 
industry was located there. It was in 
this part of the coast, too, that proposals 
were made to arrange for extensive in- 
vestment of American capital for the 
purpose of developing salmon canning 
on a large scale. 

In the spring of 1920 a very unfortu- 
nate event took place in this region. A 
number of Bolshevist bands, led by an 
adventurer by the name of Tryapitsin, 
attacked the city of Nikolaievsk, which 
lies at the mouth of the Amur river, 
burned it to the ground, and massacred 
the whole Russian population of four 
thousand, as well the Japanese garrison 
and colony, numbering seven hundred. 
As a reprisal for this act, the Japanese 
occupied the city of Nikolaievsk, as well 
as the northern half of the island of Sak- 
halin, which lies opposite the mouth of 
the Amur and belongs to Russia. Im- 
mediately after the occupation, the 
Japanese military command established 
in this whole territory an administration 
which took the place of the Russian 
officials. Thus in one sweep Japan ac- 
quired control over the most important 
of the fishing areas in the whole Russian 
Far East, closed to her completely under 
the terms of the Fisheries Convention. 
Soon after the occupation, she proceeded 
to make use of this advantage. 


The Elimination of the Leases 


em last auction of leases to the fish- 
ing areasin the Amur region was held 
in 1916, and leases were issued to Russian 
holders for five-year periods. At the end 
of 1920, the Association of Fishermen 
at Nikolaievsk appealed to the authori- 
ties at V adivostok, asking that the 
leases, which were to expire in 1921, be 


extended. This appeal was granted, and 
an extension of the original leases for a 
period of six years was allowed to the 
leaseholders. But the Japanese au- 
thorities in charge of the occupied 
territory refused to recognize this exten- 
sion. On the contrary, they declared 
both the original leases and the extension 
null and void. It was too late, however, 
to do anything about the matter in 1921, 
so that the lease-holders were left in 
possession of their fishing areas for that 
season. In the spring of 1922, however, 
the Japanese authorities disposed of 
these fisheries at an auction held by 
them in Alexandrovsk, their headquar- 
ters on the island of Sakhalin, and ac- 
cording to reports the fisheries of the 
Amur estuary were put completely in the 
hands of the Japanese. 


Extension of Japanese Control 


N a similar way the Japanese took 
I over the control of the important Sak- 
halin fisheries, which yield vast quanti- 
ties of herring, used very largely for 
fertilizers, and of the enormous fishing 
stretches along the coasts of the Sea 
of Okhotsk, which lies further north, 
and around Kamchatka. Everywhere 
in these regions there are areas which 
had been closed to the Japanese by the 
Fisheries Convention, and everywhere 
the Japanese fishermen began to carry 
on their operations. 

Having actually secured for them- 
selves the right of fishing in the formerly 
restricted areas, the Japanese decided to 
give face to this situation by obtaining 
a formal consent to it on the part of the 
existing Russian authorities. In Janu- 
ary, 1921, they presented to the Russian 
authorities at Vladivostok a note, in 
which they made five demands. The 
most important of these demands con- 
sisted in an abrogation of all, except 
strategic, restrictions against the Jap- 
anese fishermen, a permission for the 
Japanese to leave their guards at various 
fishing stations on the coast through the 
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Vladivostok fishing junk harbor 


winter, and an arrangement whereby 
all lease money would be deposited in 
specially designated banks, and only a 
part of the money be subject to the 
demand of the Russian authorities, the 
rest being left as guarantee for the settle- 
ment of possible damages suffered by the 
Japanese fishermen. 

While the Russian authorities did not 
agree to these demands, the Japanese 
proceeded on the basis of their applica- 
tion, with the result that ninety per 
cent of the whole fishing industry along 
the Russian Far Eastern littoral went 
into the hands of the Japanese. 

What this means to Japan is easy 
enough to see. The year 1921 was, 
generally speaking, a slump year in the 
economic life of Japan. The fishing 
industry, too, suffered in the general 
depression. Yet the salmon-canning 


branch of that industry developed tre- 
mendously. In 1920 the output of the 
Japanese salmon canneries was 500,000 
cans, while in 1921 it was 700,000. 
Fully two-thirds of this amount was 
exported. And the fish that was used 


in these canneries was mostly pink sal- 
mon, which came from the coast of the 
Russian Far East. 

What this means to the Russian Far 
East is also not difficult to discern. The 
Japanese admit readily enough that 
their actions are not in accordance with 
the Fisheries Convention, but they claim 
that this is the only way in which they 
can safeguard their interests under the 
Convention. They promise, as soon as 
a government is recognized in Russia, 
to restore the situation to its former 
conditions. But the Russians know only 
too well what a temptation there will 
be for the Japanese to retain the privi- 
leges which they have seized, and that 
the longer the Japanese fishermen fish 
on: the new grounds which they have 
occupied, the more difficult it will be to 
dislodge them. 

The Russians in the Far East point 
out that the interests of the Japanese 
national food-supply are amply taken 
care of by the provision of equality with 
the Russians in the covenanted fishing 
waters under the original Fisheries Con- 














A FISHERMEN’S WAR IN 


vention. They argue that the extension 
of the Japanese fishing activities must be 
for purposes of export, not for home 
consumption, and would consequently 
conflict with the interests of the Russian 
fishing industry. But what the Russians 
fear most of all is the Japanese demand 
that their guards be permitted to remain 
at the fishing stations on the mainland 
the year round. In 1907-08 such a 
privilege was granted to Japanese fisher- 
men, and it was discovered that they 
immediately began to improve their 
opportunity by engaging in hunting, 
trapping, barter-trade, and even primi- 
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tive doctoring of the local population. 
Considering the extent of the Japanese 
control over the fishing industry under 
the present conditions, the Russians in 
the Far East have little doubt that the 
whole of hunting and trapping, as well 
as local trade, especially in the Kam- 
chata and the Okhotsk regions, would 
be very quickly monopolized by the 
Japanese. 

The Japanese fisherman is thus the 
symbol of economic penetration, which 
‘an Officially conform to all the dictates 
of an “open door”’ policy and yet secure 
a thorough-going control. 


Vladivostok headlands and Amur Bay 





From a General’s Field Album 
of Two Wars 


By General V. V. Dudin 


With Sketches from the Author’s Campaign Notebooks 


Wine Two Hundred Years Old 


T LAST fortune had turned our 
way. We broke through the 
German front and rushed forward in a 
wave, without hindrance, toward Lutzk 
and beyond. 

All the soldiers were rejoicing, cheer- 
ful songs were sounding on all sides, all 
were encouraging and congratulating 
each other. On the path of the fleeing 
enemy we gathered trophies—guns, 
shells, rifles—and captured huge stores 
of supplies. 

A halt before Lutzk, a great battle; 
victory—and again the pursuit of the 
fleeing enemy. 

Passing about thirty versts beyond 
Lutzk, the staff of my brigade received 
orders to stop near the village Omeliani. 
I sent officers to search for quarters. In 














the course of an hour one of them rode 
up and announced with enthusiasm: 
“T have found a wonderful palace— 
Zadorol, called “The House of Peter the 
Great.’” 

At nightfall, riding through a great, 
deserted park, we reached the palace. 
A beautiful old building greeted us 
gloomily. In the huge, dark vestibule, 
faintly lighted by lamps, an aged watch- 
man who had charge of the place was 
waiting for me. He doffed his hat and 
pointed with one hand to a marble 
tablet set in the wall. Reading the in- 
scription, I uncovered my own head, as 
if in a cathedral. On the marble slab 
was engraved: 

“Tn this house lived the Tzar Peter the 
Great, in the years 1709 to 1711.” 

The old watchman was quite deaf 
and we could communicate only by 
signs. He led us into the adjoining 
rooms. Entering the sleeping room, 
I saw a huge four-poster bed, covered 
with an old silken drapery. With a 
feeling of awe I gazed upon this couch 
of my revered great Tzar. I gave 
orders to have my campaign bed placed 
alongside it for the night. 


The house occupied by Tzar Peter the Great 
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Sketches from the house of Peter the Great 


It was already late and it was neces- 
sary to prepare orders for the next day, 
and all were very tired; so we post- 
poned the full inspection of the palace 
until the following morning. But de- 
spite my weariness I did not sleep, and 
all night it seemed to me that I heard in 
the chamber the heavy steps of the great 
Tzar. 

Rising early, I finished the orders for 
the day and began a detailed inspection 
of the palace. In the great dining- 
room, on the main wall there was a 
sketch for a picture of the Czar in oils, 
done in one tone and life size. A 
master’s hand had drawn in the outlines 
and figure, but the face was quite un- 
touched. This gave an unpleasant 
impression, and I decided that if we 
remained a few days in the palace I 
would myself draw from memory the 
face of the great Tzar. 

The initials of the Tzar appeared on 
shields on all the walls. Every interest- 
ing detail I at once sketched in my field 
album. 

The next day, wandering about in the 
park during a leisure hour, I came upon 
a large ruin. Approaching the half- 
crumbled entrance I saw the figures of 
two soldiers running out of the doorway. 














They were covered with dust and dirt. 
Seeing me they stopped in confusion and 
to my question: ‘‘What are you doing 


here, brothers?” they replied, “‘We’re 
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The old wine vault 


not to blame. The servant in the 
palace told us that a month ago there 
was a big staff of German officers here, 
and that down in the vault one of the 
officers found a lot of old wine. They 
said that the vault was very big and 
that it was terrible down there. We 
were hunting too, but didn’t find any- 
thing.” 

Having inspected the ruin from the 
outside and sketched it in my album, I 
decided to search it thoroughly. In 
order to guard against undesired ex- 
plorers, I gave orders to place a sentry 
at the entrance. The next day with 
officers of my staff and with one sapper, 
having supplied ourselves with lanterns 
and taking along tools for digging, we 
started down to search the vault. 
Following the crumbling and tottering 
stone stairway we went down deep 
underground. The vault was truly very 
large and quite unlighted. Its corridors 
opened upon large rooms. The earth 
was everywhere covered with pieces of 


broken bottles and wine flasks. In some 
places we could see fresh traces of men 
who had been hunting about the walls 
and floors. Finding nothing, we began 
to test the walls and floors by sounding 
them. 

I went with the sapper. The blows of 
his pick echoed loudly in the. narrow 
passageways. Suddenly the sound 
changed markedly and it seemed that 
behind the pick, as it struck the wall, 
there must be an empty space. We be- 
gan to attack the wall and in a few 
minutes the crumbling earth disclosed 
part of a hidden chamber. We all 
crowded around the door and pressed 
in. In the corner, half heaped over with 
fallen earth lay three bottles. Two of 
them lay with their necks down; One 
was leaning against the wall. Clearing 
the earth away from the bottles and not 
shifting their position, we carried them 
carefully outdoors. In each one of them 
could be seen some sort of dark, thick 
liquid,—no more than about half a bottle 
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full. The necks were sealed with black 
wax. The bottles were carried into the 
palace and we continued the search of 
the vaults. 

At the rear of the vault ‘was found, 
behind a wall, a still more interesting 
room containing weapons. There was a 
heap of spears, double-handed swords 
and maces, but to my great regret they 
were all almost completely rusted and 
spoiled by time. Some of them had al- 
ready lost 
their form and 
others fell to 
pieces when 
touched. Only 
one silver 
armpiece by 





+ 





Wine two hundred years old ee) 


chance remained perfect. A dark waxy 
substance had apparently been poured 
over it accidentally from a broken bottle 
alongside. The armpiece itself was 
quite whole. The silver was only 
tarnished somewhat and the work was 
extraordinarily fine and delicate. 

The wine had kept good in only two 
out of the three bottles. One was at 
once sent with our greetings to the 
Commander-in-Chief and the other we 
drank at dinner, to the memory of the 
great Tzar. The wine seemed to be 
Hungarian. It had an amazing fra- 
grance and flavor and potency—natu- 
rally, for it was not less than two hundred 
years old. 


























II 


The Mandarin Li and the Bandit Lai Fu 


(From the Japanese War, 1906) 


HE harsh winter of 1906 was coming 
end. My division was 
quartered in villages near a small 
Chinese town. To the north and west 
stretched a great plain cut across with 
dangerous ravines. The roads were 
well frozen and free from danger only 
in mid-winter. In the warmer period 
they became dangerous and at the time 


to an 


of the summer rains they were im- 
passable. About twenty-five versts to 
the west there stood the picturesque 
Buddhist monastery with a marvel of 
Chinese architecture, an image of the 
god, Soin. The monastery was much 
revered and was constantly visited by 
masses of pilgrims. 

Not far from us were stationed two 
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Chinese 


Chinese factories for the making of 
khanshin. Khanshin is a kind of spirits, 
very bad, which has a burning taste and 
a revolting smell, and which is extremely 
harmful. Warning the soldiers against 
this dangerous drink, I ordered trust- 
worthy scouts to be stationed around 
the camp every day to catch the Chinese 
and soldiers dealing in khanshin and 
bring them to the staff. There in the 
square every day in the presence of the 
officers in charge and all the elders and 
the villagers the khanshin which had 
been seized was poured out on the 
ground and the bottles were broken. 

One evening one of the scouts came 
and reported that an evidently impor- 
tant Chinese official in a big Chinese 
cart had fallen into one of the swamps. 
I at once ordered to have a company 
with an officer sent to rescue him with 
artillery horses and caisson. Late that 
night they brought to my quarters an 
old mandarin. On his cap was a blue 


stone which indicated his rank. The 
mandarin, whose name was Li, had been 
on a journey to the monastery to 
worship and was returning and had 


types 


fallen into the swamp, when the wheel 
of his cart broke. One of his servants 
had been drowned. My command had 
rescued the frightened old mandarin 
with difficulty. The strong artillery 
horses had just been able to pull out the 
heavy cart. 

The mandarin, who was a_ very 
friendly and cultured old gentleman, 
was full of gratitude and again and 
again thanked me for rescuing him. 
Russian fashion, we welcomed him 
heartily, gave him food and drink and 
entertained him well. The mandarin 
was delighted and said that he would 
never forget either the rescue or Russian 
hospitality. In return he invited me 
to visit him at his own residence. In 
about two weeks at the appointed time, 
having secured permission, I and my 
adjutant went to see him. In the 
square of the town a colonel and a con- 
voy of troops with an escort of mounted 
trumpeters were waiting for us and we 
solemnly entered the grounds of the 
mandarin’s residence. He lived out- 
side the city on a large old estate sur- 
rounded by a high wall. 
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Pieces from the Mandarin’s table service 


With all possible ceremony we were 
welcomed into the inner court. In the 
middle of the court the eldest son of the 
mandarin greeted us. The mandarin 
himself, wearing a parade hat and huge 
spectacles, met me halfway up the flight 
of stairs leading to the doorway of 
the house. 

After varied compliments and cere- 
monies of welcome he led me into the 
The great reception room was 
marvelously furnished with Chinese 
marbles and various rare objects of fine 
workmanship. To rest and change my 
traveling clothes I was taken to my 
own chamber. Having washed and 
changed we went to the reception room, 
where the mandarin was waiting for us. 
Here we conversed for a while, smoking 
Chinese pipes, and I made some draw- 
ings in my album. The mandarin, I 
found, was wearing a wonderful em- 
broidered silk gown which was a gift of 
his Emperor. He was very pleased 
when I asked permission to draw some 
of the designs embroidered on the gown. 

In about two hours we went in to 
dinner. The Chinese formal dinner is a 
whole ceremony in itself and lasts a 
long time. In the dining-room at the 
head of the table stood three complete 
services—one for me, another for the 
mandarin and the third for his mother, 
who hardly ate at all but only sat with 
us in order to see to it that on our big 
antique circular trays there were always 
two or three dishes, to taste each dish, 
and generally supervise the serving of 
the meal. For dinner there were no 
less that forty-five dishes, among which 


house. 

















were all the Chinese gastronomic deli- 
cacies; swallows’ nests, preserved eggs 
which had lain underground for eight 
or ten years, roasted tips of newly 
sprouted stag horns, soup and sauce 
made from sea moss, candied eyes of 
fish and tigers, broiled spiders and so on. 
Everything was served in little bowls of 
marvelous antique porcelain covered 
with porcelain or lacquered lids, which 
served also as saucers for each dish as 
served. 

For me especially were provided 
several European deserts and also knife 
and fork and spoons. All the others 
used the customary Chinese chopsticks 
and also two-pronged forks and round 
spoons. All the dishes were prepared 
deliciously and the service was both 
clean and beautiful. Often the same 
dish would be served in two ways—cold 
and hot. Their cooking of fowl and fish 
was especially excellent. They made 
very fine pastry. Among the vegetables 
were Chinese cabbage and radishes of 
huge size—almost as large as a human 
head. Their dressings were also very 
varied, all kinds of sauces made of 
lemons, oranges, vinegar, mustard and 
various peppers and the oils of beans and 
nuts,—the latter not like anything we 
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have in Europe but incomparably better 
and finer in flavor. 

The dinner lasted two or three hours. 
Twice they served two hot towels to 
each guest to wipe their hands and 
faces. All the time there was music, 
and occasion- 
ally from the 


cruel and do not fear death. They have 
their own spies everywhere and their 
vengeance is terrible. Therefore it is 
very difficult to capture them. 

When caught, they were always be- 
headed. Although this spectacle was 
one which it 
would be un- 





court could be 
heard the 
sound of 
trumpets and 
the beating of 
drums. 

Tea was 
served later 
with less cere- 
mony and 
more in the 
family 
manner. 
There were 
two kinds of 
tea; black, of 








pleasant to 
watch, I de- 
cided to go te 
see the pun- 
ishment. 

In aricksha 
I went early 
to the town. 
The place of 
punishment 
was near a 
cemetery, be- 
yond the 
town walls. 
A great crowd 
of Chinese 








course of the 
finest quality 
and unusual 
strength, and the rarest ceremonial tea, 
light in color and of a mild flavor and 
wonderful fragrance. We drank tea 
from beautiful little cups of old porce- 
lain. The tea is steeped in individual 
bowls, and in order that the tea leaves 
should not be drunk also the bowl is 
covered with a porcelain lid. 

The Mandarin and his family were 
very interested in my drawings and it 
was evident that they were delighted 
when I made sketches of a great many 
of their things. He told me that the 
Chinese were very pleased when anyone 
took an interest in them and their art. 

For the next day was set the punish- 
ment of three ‘“hunhuzi” (bandits) who 
had been caught a short time before and 
who for more than a year had held the 
population in terror. “Hunhuzi’’ is the 


usual term for Chinese robbers in all 
northern China, a name of unendurable 
terror to the people. They are fearless, 


A Chinese murderer 


had gathered, 
among whom 
were men, 
women and even children. All of 
them were waiting with impatience, 
desiring to witness the execution of the 
hated Lai Fu and his two companions. 
The crowd was highly excited and 
did not conceal its joy. The con- 
demned men were brought on a cart 
and a guard was stationed over them. 
The culprits were quite calm, looking 
around them on all sides and chatting 
with each other. 

I made a quick sketch of Lai Fu. 
They all watched me with great interest 
and kept repeating ‘‘Hao-hao” (mean- 
ing “good, good’). Lai Fu himself 
asked to look at the sketch; he also was 
very pleased by it and also remarked 
“Hao,” and then began to beg some- 
thing of me very urgently. It was ex- 
plained to me that he was asking for the 
sketch in order to send it to his wife in 
Chefu. I, of course, acceded to his 
request and gave the drawing to him. 
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The crowd around us expressed approval. 

Then I made a new sketch—this time 
on a telegraph blank for lack of another 
piece of drawing paper, which I brought 
away With me as, after the execution and 
after the ceremonial parting with the 
Mandarin, I left 
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panied by an adjutant and a few scouts. 
Suddenly a few steps away I heard shots 
from a revolver and then the whistle of 

a bullet quite close. 
“You’re being shot at,” cried one of 
my scouts. I turned and saw, ten paces 
away, lying on 





the town, and 
which I still keep 
as a souvenir. 


II] 


The Baron’s 
Revolver 


W: were ad- 
vancing in 
the Carpathian 
mountains. The 
Austrian army, wishing to break through 
to the aid of Przemysl, which was sur- 
rounded on all sides, launched against 
us desperate attacks. 

We successfully beat them back and 
slowly but without pause moved forward 
into the plains of Hungary, taking 
prisoners. We met no 
“boches” and were fighting only with 
Austrians and Hungarians. The Hun- 
garians fought stubbornly and with 
spirit. The prisoners said that they 
wanted revenge on the Russians for the 
Hungarian campaign when the Russian 
army of the Emperor Nicholas the First 
aided Austria to put down the Hun- 
garian revolt. 

Sometimes, together with the com- 
manders of the batteries and with 
scouts, I picked out new positions for 
the support of the infantry, which had 
broken through the enemy’s front and 
was leading the advance. We only 





masses. of 


passed through fortified lines which had 
been captured. 

Here and there desultory rifle firing 
was still going on and one could hear the 
explosions of hand grenades; and every- 
where about lay dead and wounded. 

One day I was going along accom- 





The holster of the Baron’s revolver 


the ground, a 
young wounded 


Austrian officer, 
who was firing 
at me. 


I shook my 
finger at him and, 
thrusting my 
sword into its 
scabbard, went up 
toward him. He 
tried one more 
shot at me and 
then threw away his revolver. The 
scout rushed up, crying, “He ought to 
be bayoneted.” 

Running up to the wounded man I 
stopped in time the thrust of the bayonet 
which was poised over him. Before me 
lay a young and handsome officer, his 
head bloody, and his right arm, also 
bloody, lying limp. It was evident that 
he was quite weak from loss of blood. 
He had been firing with his left hand, 
which explained why at only a few paces 
he had missed. 

In French I said to him, “For shame, 
you are an officer. You ought to know 
that to shoot from behind at a man who 
is passing, even an enemy—is dastardly.” 
Just then one of my officers who spoke 
German well came up and began to talk 
with him. He had been wounded dur- 
ing the advance and lost consciousness. 
When he came to himself he saw that 
the fight was lost and that the fortified 
positions had been occupied by the 
Russians. So seeing Russian officers 
passing him he began in despair and rage 
to fire at them with his revolver. 

I ordered Red Cross attendants to be 
called. In my presence they bound up 
the wounds of the officer and placed 
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him on a stretcher. After he had been 
bandaged the wounded officer thanked 
me and with tears in his eyes said: 
“General, you have saved my life and 
given me a good lesson which I will 
never forget.”’ 

We advanced further and at evening 
occupied a large village. Late in the 
evening I went to look after my 
wounded. The doctor reported to me 
that the life of the Austrian officer could 
be saved. 

In the course of a week a further 
advance began and I went to bid fare- 
well to the wounded officer. He had al- 
ready improved noticeably and in bid- 
ding farewell he thanked both me and 
all the Russians and Red Cross workers 
in a touching manner and proposed that 
I should take as a gift, in memory of 
him, the revolver with which he had 
fired at me. Not wishing to offend him 
I took the weapon. It was an excellent 
Mauser, and on the silver-mounted 
holster was a large silver monogram 
with the coronet of a baron. 

A few 
months 
later I 
received 
from the 
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baron a letter, sent from far in the 
rear. He wrote that he had entirely 
recovered his health and that he was 
living in a small town in the Urals; he 
spoke with enthusiastic appreciation of 
the Russian attitude of tolerance and the 
good treatment of prisoners. 

Long years passed; I was on the 
front in the Caucasus, when the 
revolution came and our wonderful 
Caucasian regiments melted away and 
went to pieces. 

The time came when I had to give up 
service. In Tiflis my situation became 
critical; .pay was stopped; it was im- 
possible to find work. Once a Tartar 
officer, who was an acquaintance of 
mine, seeing my trophy, the baron’s 
Mauser, said: “It’s senseless to keep 
such a revolver. Sell it. The Tartars 
would pay you a big price for it.” 

Actually his words soon came 
true. Although I hated to do it 
I had to sell the revolver, and I 
got for it a large sum. So I can 
say: ‘The very revolver with which an 
enemy 
tried to 
kill me 


saved my e 
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life.”’ 
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The Germans Look Ahead 


3y Mary Lena Wilson 


The Problems of Daily Life in Germany as Seen by an American Observer on a 
Recent Visit to Central Europe for the International Relief Committee 
Headed by Dr. Nansen of Norway 


Y first impression of Germany was 
| a distinct shock. It looked too 
smooth, too matter of course. All the 
way over on the ship the news bulletins 
had told of riots and strikes. The ship’s 
officers seriously warned me of the dan- 
ger of travelling alone through interior 
Germany. 

I found the streets of Hamburg as 
clean as if they had come out of a fairy 
tale and the rioting workmen standing 
quietly beside an employment bureau 
gazing silently and a bit wistfully at us 
as we walked by. In those wistful 
workmen I might have found the clue 
to the German state of mind. 

In Berlin the streets—at least Unter 
den Linden—were filled with people 
going briskly about their business. The 
busses were. crowded. My first jolt 
came when I discovered I had changed 
my money at the rate of 314 million to 
the mark and paid my bills at the rate 
of 4 million. That was a little discon- 
certing so I decided to take stock of the 
situation. I asked the middle-aged mer- 
chant who sat next me at the wood- 
topped luncheon table why there was so 
little spectacular evidence of what was 
wrong with Germany. 

“People go about with such a ‘busi- 
hess as usual’ air,’’ I said. 

He looked at me reflectively and then 
spread out his hands. ‘‘ What else, 
Madam?” he asked. 

“Yes, but if things are as bad as 
everyone says 

They were as bad. For the next fifteen 
minutes he told me about it, in a tense, 
impassioned sort of way. He blamed 
the revolution. Most Germans do. 


it 


I listened sympathetically. When he 
paused I asked the question that natu- 
rally arises in any American’s mind. 
“But what are you going to do about 
it?” 

“Do?” His face lost its tenseness. 
It looked almost blank. 

“We'll just go on—as you see us 
doing—as we have done—as long as 
we can.” 

“But then, after that?” I persisted. 
But the German merchant had no 
answer. Most of them have no answer. 
Again and again I asked that question 
and met only with vagueness. An 
American woman who had spent many 
years in Berlin said: “They’re too ex- 
hausted with all they have gone through 
to try to think.” 

After a month in Germany, living 
from hand to mouth, losing from 10 to 
50 per cent on my money from the 
exchange, I did not blame them. 

The third morning of my stay in Ber- 
lin when I came down to pay my land- 
lady my daily reckoning—bills were 
made out daily and paid daily—I found 
a tragic figure of despair. My magnifi- 
cent, red-haired Frau sat with her head 
buried in her hands, great tears falling 
through her fingers onto the paper before 
her. 

“Mein Gott, sehen Sie!’ She held 
out the paper. ‘Eight million marks 
to a dollar. Butter—bread—what shall 
we do?” 

She was a resourceful woman who had 
brought up two children by herself; but 
she was lost now. She could put up her 
rates to be sure. She did. But what 
use was that? Germans could not pay, 
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and there were few foreigners. She 
could keep going and lose money for 
time and labor; or close up and starve 
on her fast shriveling principal. 

And that. was the problem of every 
shop keeper in Germany. He could 
change his prices every hour; he could, 
so they say, charge the foreigners double. 
But even charging Americans double did 
not help him out when the mark fell 
1000 per cent in a week. In Berlin most 
of the shops were open—and empty. 
The restaurants of an evening had more 
waiters than guests. In Cologne I found 
a good proportion of both shops and 
restaurants closed. 


Police Dogs and Food 


HILE I waited, the landlady’s 
po daughter came in. . She 
wanted to buy a police dog. 

“A police dog? Mein Gott, when you 
may not have shoes for your feet next 
winter? When we will have no coal? 
What are you thinking of?” 

But the daughter was thinking of 
something. 

“We cannot buy coal now. And by 
winter the money may be worth nothing. 
Better have a police dog someone may 
want to buy, than money of no value.” 

“Police dogs when we may starve!” 
My beautiful Frau threw up her hands. 

But money is spent on more foolish 
things than dogs when it isn’t enough to 
buy anything of real value and will be 
worth less tomorrow. 


That afternoon I went to call on a 
German widow, introduced to me by 
some Americans who had found rooms 
in her house. She lived in a beautiful 
and lavishly furnished apartment in the 
most delightful residence section. But 
she sat amidst her grandeur on the verge 
of hunger. A widow with an income 


that in September 1923 was almost 

nothing. As she was quite frank about 

her distress I volunteered a solution. 
“Why don’t you sell your furniture? 


’ 


You don’t need half of this.’ 

“T’m afraid to sell. I can get so little. 
And tomorrow what I get today may 
mean nothing. That table, suppose | 
sell for fifty dollars—400 million marks, 
In two weeks 400 million marks may be 
no more than five dollars and I have lost 
my table.” (Actually in two weeks it 
was worth two dollars.) 

Then I had a really bright idea. 

“Why don’t you pawn it?” 

She smiled a pitying smile. 

“You do not understand. Would 
anyone give money on property to be 
redeemed in Germany today? There 
are no pawn shops.” 

“Tt is the military,” she went on, for- 
getting for the moment her troubles in a 
passionate recital of them. “The war 
lords as you call them. They are the 
cause of it all.” 

“But what will you do?” I exclaimed 
desperately. “What will everybody do?” 

What everybody would do she did not 
know. But she was coming to America 
She would let her apartment and come 
to America as a servant, arriving here, 
unknown and without a knowledge of 
the language, with twenty-five dollars 
to her name. When I protested she said, 
“T will have my strength; and twenty- 
five dollars is twenty-five dollars, always 
that.”’ Yes, and America is not shifting 
sand under her uncertain feet. 


Nothing to Do But Work 


uT in the little Wendish colony of 

Spreewald, three hours from Berlin, 
I trudged along the dusty road beside a 
little peasant maid all dressed up in the 
quaint costume her people have worn 
for centuries. She was in a great hurry 
for she had only a few hours’ holiday 
and a long distance to go to meet her 
friends. 

“ All week we work. But why, friend, 
why? The more we work the more 
taxes we pay, and all goes to France. 
Shall we work and go hungry, or work 
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all our days, to give it to 
Fran What do you think, 
friend?” 


Between the two alterna- 
tives | could not choose. But 
with my widow in mind I sug- 
gested she borrow the money 
to come to America. Her big 
eyes opened wide. 

“How could I borrow? I 
cannot borrow enough to come 
to Berlin (about 35 cents). 
Today one dares not borrow, 
friend. You borrow a million 
marks for a trip that might 
bring a position as nurse with 
a foreigner or merchant, and 
by the time you pay it back 
what is a million marks?” She 
was no economist, but she 
could figure that. 

On the train returning that 
night we discussed the situ- 
ation with three young Ger- 
man students—or they had 
been students before things be- 
came so bad. To them the Allies were 
plainly responsible and the German gov- 
ernment were only pawns in the hands 
of the Allied politicians. They had 
made a little money the day before on 
exchange and though they were almost 
penniless had spent it on a Sunday ex- 
cursion. What would they save it for, 
and, anyhow, it wasn’t enough to buy 
anything of value. They would be hun- 
gry, anyway, and they argued they 
might as well have what diversion the 
excursion offered. They talked in a 
dull, driving monotone; but when they 
were asked what they thought would 
come next, what they would do, they 
shook their heads. They had no plan and 
ifone couldn’t get out of the country, 
one had best not think too much. 

There are plenty of people in Ger- 
many, expecially among the monarch- 
ists, who blame the Jews. The Jews, they 
claim, have what capital there is in the 
country and they have placed it safely 





Wendish children of Spreewald, near Berlin 


in foreign banks. Most of the monarch- 
ists are monarchists because they re- 
member the good old days before 1914, 
when there was no poverty in Germany, 
nor unrest or uncertainty. The years 
between 1914 and 1919 are blotted out. 
The Kaiser is gone, and now there is 
destitution and despair and God knows 
what. And so they blame the Jews. 
One must blame some one! 

In the fashionable cafes of Kurfiirsten- 
dam, where one drinks a miserable bean 
in lieu of coffee and eats a sort of boot-leg 
pastry, I was puzzled to find many 
Germans whom I did not think could be 
classed as speculators or “race-track 
Johnnies” or Russian emigrées—the lat- 
ter always conspicuous for their jewels 
and smart clothes, though their con- 
freres may be begging on the corner and 
the children of their land dying of hun- 
ger—nor yet foreigners. They looked 
like better class Germans, and why they 
idled their hours away when they were 
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An open air school for physical culture in Wunsdorf near Berlin. 
the hardships wrought by the fallen mark and high taxes 


so badly off I could not understand. I 
had had it explained that it might be the 
one meal of the day for them, and it di- 
verted their minds to have it in com- 
pany—that if they had a little they might 
as well spend it. And, always, what else 
would they do? Then one day a young 
German woman whom I had asked to 
dine with me was late in coming. When 
she arrived, sober and quite distracted, 
she explained that she had just had word 
that one of her close friends had killed 
herself. We had seen her at tea 
the afternoon before. From there she 
had gone home and smothered herself 
with gas. Her money, her furniture, her 
clothes were gone. 

In this bewildering maze the Germans 
became each day more entangled. Some 
said perhaps a revolution would solve it. 
But a large majority of the Germans one 
met said that the Germans would not 
have a revolution because they do not 
want to rule themselves. An American 
newspaper man told me there would be 
no revolution because every time the stage 
was all set for one, they find no one has 


One way to forget 


secured a permit, so the show is called off. 
The American was flippant and quite 
possibly mistaken. But if the monarch- 


- ists were more self-confident, they were 


not clearer as to what was to be done. 
At the home of a charming American 
woman, married to a distinguished Ger- 
man author, I listened far into the eve- 
ning while a group of ardent monarchists 
discussed the situation. They blamed 
the government of the German Republic 
and could not see why Americans were 
so hostile to the monarchists. Eager to 
find anyone who had a solution to sug- 
gest, I pursued the matter. 

‘Well, now, suppose you do get a King 
or Emperor or something, then what 
will you do? How will the monarchy 
stabilize currency? What will you do 
about reparations, about reconstruction? 

Vagueness fell over the gathering. 
They were sincerely enough monarchists 
because monarchy represented at least 
the memory of something secure; but 
confronted with what they would do 
with their monarchy, they were as un- 
certain as my friends the Wendish peas- 
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ant girl or the Berlin merchant. It was 
not the way out, and in their hearts 
they seemed to know it. A little later 
the party broke up. A sad-faced German 
lady of middle age walked to my bus 
with me. She had talked little during 
theevening. Before she said good-night, 
she told me that she had planned to 
leave the next day for Munich where 
there was an opportunity for her to fill 
a position with an English family as 
governess. But the Government had 
raised the railroad rates 600 per cent 
that day, so now she could not go. 
Before I thought, I had suggested 
she borrow. 

Her voice was 
replied. 

“But all those things are over, here. 
Our world is gone from under us. We 
may not borrow, we dare not sell, we 
cannot even pawn and there is no use to 
save, should we have anything to save. 
What to do, one cannot say. Every day 


gentle when she 


Helping the hungry in Germany. 
charitable organizations feed the poor in Munich every day 


I see people’s courage and people’s sanity 
giving way. Always it seems best to 
spend what one has and live while one 
can. But that is not easy to a frugal 
people like the Germans. And you are 
right. What will a monarchy do? The 
best thing that is done in Germany today 
is the building, with which you Ameri- 
cans find such fault. He who has money 
to build is doing the best thing for all. 
He is giving work to a few, and he is 
putting his capital into something that 
may be worth something when the 
crash ——”’ She stopped there. 

On the way home I encountered two 
drunken men on the bus. It is not 
unusual in Germany today. Alcohol is 
cheaper than bread—and alcohol brings 
forgetfulness. 

The most hopeful person I saw in my 
month’s stay I met just as I was leaving. 
He acted as boatman to a party of Amer- 
cans who were taking a sort of canoe 
trip near Berlin. He blamed the nobles 





Six army kitchens of the Munich Reichswehr help 
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for his troubles—and he had many. 
With a badly mutilated arm, the result 
of a shrapnel wound received in the war, 
he was unable to make a living for him- 
self and his family of five. 

“ And if I so much as pick up the wood 
lying about on the count’s estate—he 
has 16 estates—I am fined.” His face 
became livid as he told of the injustices 
to him and his kind. 

“But what will you do about it?” we 
interrupted him. 


His fury died away. An inertia came 
over him. He rowed slowly, with the 
regular movements of an automaton, 
Suddenly I broke the silence. 

“ A Communist revolution?” 

His sagging body grew tense. A 
moment his face, set, calm, turned 
toward us. A gleam of fire lighted his 
pale eyes. Then he laughed, a shy, 
embarrassed laugh; but a happy laugh. 
‘Who knows?” he said, and went on 
rowing. 





Students on one of the three government operated schools for farming in Germany. The 
students of these schools are all girls, 75 per cent of whom were once wealthy. Here they 
are equipped for the difficult task of making a living 














“Stories that My Uncle Told”’ 


By Ernest Poole 


Tales from Russia’s Unwritten Folklore Which Reveal the Working of the 
Minds of the Peasants Who Make Up the Unchanged 
Masses of Her People 


S I sat with my Russian friend that 
night in his small house in the 
North of Russia, in the rude little studio 
where his celebrated father had once 
painted pictures of peasant life, it did 
not seem as-though this home could 
much longer be secure; for it was the 
fall of 1917, and from the dark river 
below shouts and occasional rifle shots 
made it plain that the river folk down 
there were almost ready now to rise. 
But my host was imperturbable, as he 
had been all these days of my visit. 
“YVes—it will come,” he said with a 
shrug, ‘and there will be a great confu- 
sion—quite a hell, all over Russia. Now 
I will continue to give you my picture 
of real Russian life—not revolution and 
stormy noises, but the deep waters down 
below—for these are the real life of our 
nation, and their depths will not be 
changed by what may happen in the 
towns. I will tell you some of the 
stories my uncle told when I was a boy. 
For Russia is a country of peasants— 
fields and forests, lakes and rivers—very 
quiet—here the life is very deep. And 
my uncle’s stories were like that. 
“My uncle was a dark little man with 
a hump upon his crooked back. He was 
a man exceedingly poor—but if my 
father would try to help him, always he 
was answering, ‘But why should you 
help me? My life is quite good—I am 
happy—I am well‘content.’? He was a 
tailor, and all his life he traveled about 
in villages. To peasants’ and fisher- 
men’s homes he went, to stitch the 
clothes; and while he stitched, always 
he was listening to the stories that they 
told. For as my father all his life was 
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looking at peasants in order to paint 
them, so my uncle was looking, looking, 
to see into the life of their souls. Deep 
and strange were some of the stories, but 
some were exceedingly comic ones, too.”’ 

Half the night my friend recounted 
these tales. I shall try to repeat a few 
of them here, in his own words, as he 
told them to me: 

By a village not far from here,”’ said my 

uncle, “once there was a muzhik 
(peasant) who said many times a day to 
his wife, ‘The work that I do is fearfully 
hard—while yours is only the play for a 
child. The smallest brat could do what 
you do, but for my great toil there is 
needed a man!’ 

“After hearing this many thousand 
times, the wife, who was quiet and small 
like a mouse, at last proposed to him to 
change. For one day she would try to 
do all his great toil, while he would be 
doing her play in the house. The big 
muzhik agreed—but wisely he pondered, 
and then he said, ‘We will do it next 
week.’ And now he left all his work to 
pile up, so that his small wife would have 
quite enough. But the woman mean- 
while in the house did all her work quite 
nicely there, for she said to herself, ‘He 
will surely bungle everything and leave 
me a terrible mess to clean up—so now 
I must do all I can.’ So she did, and at 
last the day arrived. Then out the small 
woman went to the forest, and chopped 
the wood and brought it home—where 
the man was shouting to the baby, 
‘When in God’s name will you go to 
sleep?’ Then she went to the barn to 
thresh the rye, and this she did also, 
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short and well—while the man came 
chasing the little red dog that had run 
away with a small piece of meat... . 
And so did the woman all the day long. 

“But now the muzhik sat thinking 
gravely how he must bring the great 
brains of a man to make simple these 
little woman’s tasks. So at last he 
wisely thought it out. To the child’s 
cradle he fastened a rope, and the other 
end he tied to the mortar, so that he 
could rock the cradle while with the 
pestle he pounded the gruel. And to 
keep the dog from stealing the meat, he 
fastened him to the mortar, too. Then, 
as he worked in this wise man’s way, he 
saw how a vulture up in the sky was 
coming down into the yard. So at once 
he went out and called all the chickens, 
and quickly and strongly fastened them 
all together by a cord; so that when the 
vulture thief arrived, he would be un- 
able to carry them off. Smiling quite 
broadly now with content, he was going 
back to his easy toil—when he heard 
from the stable how the old cow, whom 
he had quite forgotten to milk, was bel- 
lowing very loud for aid. So he went 
to the stable to milk her now. But 
when_he came back..into the house, he 


saw how the smoke came out from the 
oven—and there he found the bread 
burning inside. This he grabbed and 
ran out behind the barn, to hide the evi- 
dence of his skill. But while he was 
there, the vulture came down; and find- 
ing the chickens nicely tied, he began to 
eat all their brains, one by one. Then 
came the man shouting and chased him 
away—with such yells that the dog 
within the house thought there must be 
thieves out there. So out he ran, drag- 
ging the mortar and cradle and scream- 
ing baby all behind! 

“Then at last the small wife very 
quietly came out from her work within 
the barn—and from that day on to the 
time of her death, she had a peaceful, 
quiet home. 


‘“WyuT sometimes,” said my little 

B uncle, after some stitching with- 
out any talk, “‘even men are also wise.” 
And he was smiling down at his work. 
“Tn the village of Chernavino,”’ he said, 
“lived two brothers named Tobanoy. 
One was Peter, the other Ivan. They 
were shrewd, hard working muzhiks and 
they were living very well. But for 
them hospitality was like the very 
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religion of Christ; they were welcoming 
anyone as their brother into their house 
to eat and drink—till all their neighbors 
knew quite well that. if anyone came he 
would be well fed, and soon made drunk 
on the home-brewed ale. They: kept 
many sheep, so that huge mutton chops 
were quite a common dish with them; 
and they were such splendid fishermen, 
too, that there was plenty of caviar, and 
salmon and sturgeon and fish of all kinds. 

“But now some gypsies heard of this, 
and came to the house and were wel- 
comed there; and when they traveled 
along again, they were telling other 
gypsies, ‘In Chernavino are two men 
who treat all men like brothers.’ So it 
was not long before the gypsy bands 
were coming and coming, eating and eat- 
ing. And Ivan and Peter were thinking 
and thinking—what to do? Each one 
had taken the vow to God that he 
would welcome any guest—but now they 
saw they would soon be poor. So after 
they had been thinking long, again two 
gypsies came to the door. And then 
said Peter to Ivan, 

“Again we must welcome our dear 
guests. But I shall tell you how we 
shall do. I will take one—he will be my 
guest; you take the other one—he will 
be yours.’ 

“So each one welcomed in his guest 
and talked to him like a brother and 
friend—till soon they came to dinner 
time. Now all the table was filled with 
good things—caviar, fish both baked and 
boiled, mutton, pies of cabbage, and 
other pies of gruel and pork. Also very 
much to drink. It only remained to cut 
the bread. So Peter, who was growing 
now so exceedingly fond of his guest that 
he must keep close by his side, said, 

““Brother Ivan, now pass me the 
knife—to cut some bread first for my 
dear guest.’ 

“*Your guest first?’ Ivan replied. 
‘Now wait a bit! I, too, have my guest, 
and I have vowed that no one shall be 
sooner served than he!’ So with the 


knife he was cutting the bread, on which 
to serve caviar to his dear friend. But 
cried Peter, as he seized the knife: 

““What to me is your damned guest, 
that he should be served in front of 
mine?’ 

“*What to me is yours?’ cried Ivan. 
‘Sooner than mine should be made to 
wait, I shall be knocking your guest 
down!’ 

““What? Knock him down?’ cried 
Peter. ‘My guest? Now by the resur- 
rection of Christ will I do the same to 
yours!’ And he gave to Ivan’s gypsy a 
fearful blow upon the ear. 

“You will beat my guest?’ cried 
Ivan, very angry. ‘Now by Heaven so 
will I yours!’ And Peter’s guest re- 
ceived a blow that sent him tumbling 
to the wall! 

“So thus did Peter and Ivan, each 
angry to protect his guest, knock about 
the other one—so quickly and so fear- 
fully that soon both gypsies flew from 
the door and fell upon the dusty road. 
Then those beaten gypsies quickly trav- 
eled far away—and to all their friends 
they said, 

““TIn Chernavino are two men who 
treat all men like brothers. And each 
is so quick to defend his guest that he 
will kick the other one far out into Holy 
Russia! Better not to go to that 
house!’”’ 


ow once again my uncle was stitch- 
N ing, very silent here; but when I 
besought him for some more, at last he 
began to tell me a tale about a village 
bootmaker who had bartered his soul to 
a chort. A chort is a Russian devil who, 
though not exactly stupid, still is a 
creature so naive that always when he 
tempts a peasant he fails in his diabolical 
job, and so he is made ridiculous. 

“One night this bootmaker,’’ said my 
uncle, ‘had been drinking to the extent 
that no longer could he possibly know 
where his feet were leading him; and 
when he came to his senses at last, he 
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saw that he sat on a stump in a peat bog. 
Around him nothing at all was heard but 
the whistle of the wind in the trees. So 
lost he was, that he cried out, 

““Oh, for a devil—or even a chort—to 
come and help me to go home!’ 

“Then at once a chort was by his side 
—a stout, brisk little devil with simple 
eyes—asking, ‘Now, my good man, with 
what can I serve you?’ The bootmaker 
said to him, ‘Bring me out of this 
damned forest to my home!’ The chort 
replied, ‘Good—I will do so!’ And in 
the next moment the bootmaker found 
himself sitting just on the edge of his vil- 
lage. The chort stood near him, and, 
coaxing, said: 

“Now I was useful to you—you see? 
And I will be a thousand times more use- 
ful—oh, how I will work!—if you will 
barter for my aid your holy and im- 
mortal soul.’ 

“And the bootmaker consented to 
this. So many years passed, and the 
brisk little chort was like a dog working 
day and night. The bootmaker grew 
quite lazy, for he had hardly any toil to 
perform. All was done nicely by the 
chort. Not only did he make the boots, 
but he fed the horses, too, and fed them 
so well they grew glossy and fat; nor 
were any cows within many versts the 
equal to those of the bootmaker now. 
Also the chort kept the house quite clean, 
and he polished the floor as white as 
new. A fine new stable the chort had 
made, and long he sweated in marshy 
ground to make fields where he could 
raise the rye. So at last the bootmaker 
grew quite fat, and was exceedingly 
well content. 

“Then after these years he came to 
the time when he must give his soul to 
the chort. But the bootmaker said: 

“Now I ask you, old friend, for just 

‘one very little chance to be free. Let 
both of us make the last pair of boots; 
and if you, with all your wonderful 
skill, will not be able to finish your boot 
so fast as I will finish mine, then you 


will not get my soul.’ The chori at once 
agreed, for he thought, ‘Now of course 
with my diabolical speed I can make my 
boot more quickly.’ So he replied: 

“That is fair, my good man, we shall 
do as you say. You are a very honest 
soul, and it has been a pleasure to work 
for you.’ 

“So the bootmaker gave to him 
leather and thread. He gave him a 
thread quite long enough for the mak- 
ing of a hundred boots, and he said, 
‘Now please, I ask only this. Promise 
me not to break the thread, for it costs 
so fearfully high, in these days—and 
when you have taken my soul away, my 
poor wife and little children will soon 
need all the thread that I leave. Oh, 
how they will have to toil!’ 

“The chort, who was quite soft- 
hearted, was now very sorry for the 
man; and with a kind smile on his nice 
simple face, he also promised this, 
Never once would he break the thread 
until his boot was finished. He did not 
like to work in a house; always he did 
his work outside; so now he took leather, 
thread and tools and went to the edge 
of the lake close by, where was plenty 
of air and room for his speed. The boot- 
maker then within the house broke his 
thread quickly, made short ends, and 
started to work upon his boot. Only, 
chuckling now and then, he looked out 
of the window, and he saw how the chort 
had fastened his boot to a tree and ran 
tugging the long piece of thread far off 
along the edge of the lake. Then back 
he raced with it again. The thread was 
tangling as he ran, in bushes and reeds 
beside the lake, and so to free it he must 
stop. Plenty of other choris came to his 
aid, and all raced back and forth at the 
job, with grunts and terrible sweat of 
the brow. But the bootmaker had now 
finished his boot, and he yelled to the 
chort on the edge of the lake, 

“““ Ah, you devil cursed of God, when 
at last will you finish your boot? My 
customer is waiting here! Mine is al- 
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The chort ran tugging the long piece of thread far off along the edge of the lake 


ready nicely made, but still you have 
not finished yours, though all the coun- 
cil of hell is at work!’ 

“So came the chort very sad to the 
house, and with tears in his simple 
eyes, he said, 

“* Now this is the first time in all these 
years I hear from you an unkind word!’ 

“And exceedingly wounded in his 
heart, he left the bootmaker and went 
away to find some other soul to take.” 


FTER telling this tale, my dark little 
A uncle grew silent again for quite a 
long time—stitching, stitching, stitching 
—and I could see how his whole mood 
changed, so serious did he grow. And 
he said, 

“Now I am going to tell to you some 
stories very strange and deep—so that 
you will be feeling the power of the 
Mighty God.” 

“T do not ask you to believe in the 
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The captain steered the boat to follow this strange holy guide 


devils, but I do tell you that men alone, 
who pray for many years, can learn to 
see strangely, very deep. They can see 
even those who are far away, and can 
send their spirits there, to give aid. I 
am going to tell you a story now even 
more strange for you to believe; and yet 
I vow to you it is true, for I saw it even 
with my eyes.” 

And so he began his last story that 
night: 

“On Ladoga Lake there is a group of 
rocky islands covered with woods, and 
among them are the places very fine for 


catching fish, though the water there is 
exceedingly deep. But the storms on 
great Lake Ladoga are often ferocious, 
and last many days; and then woe to 
any fishermen who may happen to be 
near those rocks—for almost no harbors 
are to be found. Now once in the au- 
tumn time, some fishermen took me with 
them there. The wind was behind us 
from their home, and in about eight 
hours we were already on the spot—near 
by the small island of Holy Herman. 
By now the water was quite rough; and 
we had just time enough to drag up from 
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the water our nets, and load our boats 
half full with fish, when the wind began 
to blow at us with a power like a hur- 
ricane. Where could we go? We could 
not go back, for the storm was coming 
from that way; and before us and on 
both the sides were islands where the 
water was boiling white amidst the 
cliffs. So now we thought that we must 
die—and in despair we prayed for our 
souls—not for our bodies, since we 
thought ourselves to be already dead 
men! 

“But now we looked out on the water 
and saw that in front of our boats was 
a kind of road—as though oil had been 
poured to smooth the waves; and over 
this water-road came an old monk, who 
with hands raised was blessing us. While 
we stared at him with joy in our eyes, 
he turned again to the shore—so our cap- 
tains quickly steered the boats to follow 
this strange holy guide, and soon we 
came between the islands into a small 
harbor, where at last we moored our 
ships. Then as we came to the land, we 
heard a bell upon the hill, and soon we 
saw quite a procession of monks who 
were coming down the slope—and among 
them was the one who had saved us. 
We followed them up into the church 
to make a thanksgiving service to God— 
but now the old monk of the miracle was 
gone; nor did we see him in the monas- 
tery that night. 

“But when the Igumen (abbot) 
learned that I could read and write, and 
was no simple fisherman, he talked with 
me long about the old monk who had 
walked out into the storm. He told that 
this old holy man, with the vow of 
silence all his life, never for over thirty 
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years had spoken to anyone a word; he 
was always in meditation and prayer. 
But always most of all did he pray for 
men in peril on the great lake. So it was 
quite a common thing for him to bring 
fishermen into safety, just as he had 
done with us. For soon he heard in his 
heart the cries of men who were caught 
by the hurricane and were earnestly be- 
seeching God. He was shown where the 
perishing fishermen were; and then, 
while still on his knees in his cell, in his 
heart he was walking out into the storm, 
till he reached the ships and showed 
them the safe way to the harbor. And 
then, when he saw they had safely come, 
he went to the tower and rang the bell— 
so many times as the number of men 
who had been saved by him that day. 
And then all the monks went down to 
meet them, and bring them to refuge for 
the night.” 


“Co my uncle ended his stories that 
S night. 

“This thing,” he repeated, “I saw 
with my eyes. It is hard for you to be- 
lieve, perhaps. Yet you are still but a 
small boy—and the boy who grows with 
the eyes of his mind and all his senses 
very fine, will soon begin to feel for him- 
self that deep beneath his outward life 
are forces very truly strange—which no 
one of us can understand. On the great 
lakes in the darkness of storms, or in the 
thick forests in the night, there are many 
simple men I have known who could 
steer the boat or walk along, and by 
some strange sense come straight to 
their homes. How do they doit? They 
do not know. And all of us go through 
life like that.” 











‘Things on the Other Side’’ 


By Harry H. Field 


A Friendly British Observer Finds Americans Not So Uninterested in Europe 
as They Are Sometimes Reported to Be, and Discusses Why the 
United States Can and Must Aid in Solving Europe’s Problems 


SMALL town in Europe has a beet- 
sugar factory, but no sugar-beets. 
Another small town, a few miles away, 
grows sugar-beets, but has no factory. 
Between these two places, so closely 
neighboring, so mutually essential, runs 
an international boundary. And this 
boundary signifies so much distrust, 
hatred and fear that the people with 
the sugar-beets starve in their beet-fields 
while the workers of the factory starve 
beside their idle machinery. 

‘How are things on the other side?” 

You are greeted with this question 
by the first correspondent to board your 
incoming liner, by the waiter who brings 
you your first glass of iced water, and 
by everybody you speak to en route. 
Did anybody ever say that America or 
Americans weren’t interested in Euro- 
pean affairs? 

Thanks to the intelligence of the 
American people they are at least as 
much interested in European affairs 
as Europeans are interested in the affairs 
of America. Where, but in America, 
indeed, would an office boy, a stenog- 
rapher, or a street acquaintance ask: 
“How are things on the other side?” 
It may be this very interest in trans- 
atlantic events that lays the American 
public peculiarly open to misguidance, 
making it ready victim of every rag of 
gossip picked up over there. Just as, 


unfortunately, the same American pub- 
lic falls prey to the designs of other and 
more subtle folk who spread their stories 
for sometimes unscrupulous reasons. 
“How are things on the other side?” 
Is it curiosity that makes the man in 
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the street ask this question, or is he 
beginning to realize how inevitably 
events in Europe affect his life here, 
three thousand miles away? Perhaps 
it is still curiosity rather than realiza- 
tion that prompts his query, but at 
least he feels a little of both, and from 
that stage his progress must be rapid to 
the truth. For, with the advance of 
science and with the advent of ma- 
chinery, all nations are so drawn to- 
gether, so interwoven with one another 
in trade, in political, moral and social 
interests, that they have become like a 
chain, each nation a link, each link in- 
dispensable to the whole. 

The story of the sugar-beets is a fair 
example of the general situation in Con- 
tinental Europe. Many of the nations 
have been so busy fearing and hating 
their neighbors that they would rather 
starve than live in plenty if that latter 
involved allowing their neighbors to 
prosper. 

No constructive good can come to 
the world so long as large parts of it 
try to live on fear and hate. For fear 
and hate contradict the very powers 
that science has put into our hands. 

Americans realize that a quarrelsome 
Europe means hard times in the United 
States; that unsettled conditions in 
Poland tend to cause unrest in Penn- 
sylvania. 

America has reached the period when 
she is producing more than she is able 
to consume or to market. She is grow- 
ing more wheat, mining more copper, 
manufacturing more atitomobiles, than 
she is able to sell. If, then, she is to 
avoid hard times, if she is to avoid see- 
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ing millions of unemployed, to avoid 
seeing bread lines, she must find markets. 
She has grown too large to live unto her- 
self alone; she is one of the links in the 
chain 

But is she not more than one of the 
links? Is she not the actual controller 
of the chain, since all the world looks 
to her for 
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body should give the beet-growers credit 
to build a factory for converting their 
beets, surely peace, real peace, peace of 
mind and not just a laying down of arms 
while thoughts still cling to war, must 
be instilled into those beet-growing 
heads and hearts. Otherwise credit 
may too easily be diverted into unin- 

tended chan- 





credit? 
Americans 
going through 
Europe last 
summer were 
surprised to 
see splendid 
wheat crops 
being har- 
vested by 
hand; to see a 
man with a 
sickle cutting 
the wheat, 
then passing 
it on to his 
wife and 
daughter, who 
in turn bound 
it with their 
own fingers; to 
see huge fields 
covered with 
golden heads 








nels — chan- 
nels not of in- 
dustrial re- 
construction 
but of lyddite 
and TNT. 

Taiaeise 
where Amer- 
ica can prove 
herself more 
than a link in 
the chain, 
more even 
than its con- 
troller. 

Why should 
America add 
to her many 
responsibili- 
ties one in 
which she has 
no real con- 
cern? America 
has very real 








of precious 
grain waiting to be handled by methods 
originated by Adam. 

But machinery is expensive and it 
takes real money to buy it. Real money 
in Europe, is scarcer than water in Sa- 
hara. Hence the question: Ought 
America to give credit to these coun- 
tries to buy, for instance, self-binders, 
so that they may reap their crops in 
one-tenth of their present time, freeing 
the remaining nine-tenths for other 
work to pay back the credit? 

Perhaps America ought to do this. 
Or perhaps she would do better, for 
herself and for the world, to bore for 
oil on Nantucket. For, before any- 


concern in 
every conference bearing on the situa- 
tion in Europe today. Remember the 
surplus production that America must 
market if she would avoid unemploy- 
ment. And Europe knows where she 
must look for credit to start her indus- 
trial wheels turning again. But this 
alone has proved insufficient to give 
America’s listeners-in at international 
councils the preponderant influence that 
they can exert. America has nothing 
at stake; she is able to judge unswayed 
by thoughts of territorial gain. These 
facts give her representatives, unofficial 
though they be, a chance greater than 
any other nation can enjoy to help. 





Where Votes Stopped a Fight 


Burgenland—a Trouble Spot of 
Central Kurope 


By Sarah Wambaugh 


An American Woman Finds the People in the Strip of Territory for Which 
Austrians and Hungarians Were in Conflict Have Adjusted Themselves 
to the Outcome of the Plebiscite Won by Hungary 


F you would see deep into the drama 

of politics, gain experience in the 
weighing of two sides of a story, study 
the technique of the art of propaganda at 
its finest,—visit a region where there has 
been a plebiscite. 

Of. the nine popular votings on the 
question of sovereignty which have been 
held since the War there is none more 
interesting than that in which the people 
of a part of West Hungary made their 
choice between Hungary and Austria. 
The whole of the Burgenland, as the Aus- 
trians call this region, is no larger than 
Long Island and the part where the 
plebiscite was held is as small as is Nan- 
tucket. It is a tiny region, nine rural 
communes grouped about a market town: 
no more than “‘a road between two blades 
of grass”’ as Kapek phrases it in his recent 
insect play. Yet during the year 1921 
it bulked large enough to threaten the 
peace between Austria and Hungary and 
the question of its disposition whirled 
peasants from their plows, flooded the 
country side with bands of Hungarian 
patriots and adventurers, and plunged 
the sleepy little market town,: called 
Oedenburg by the Austrians and Sopron 
by the Hungarians, into a storm of poli- 
tics which for color and excitement 
would put to shame any city election in 
this country. 

Sopron, to use the Hungarian name 
as the vote went for Hungary, lies only 
some forty miles to the east of Vienna. 
The country is flat, the journey dull. 


The train runs through poorly cultivated 
fields of barley and rye, with hardly a 
hill to break the horizon of waving grain. 
The frontier is new here, but it has moved 
only a few miles to the east. One must 
look quickly to see any frontier. Fields, 
a ditch, more fields, and you are in 
Hungary: only the sudden visit of the 
Hungarian passport official marks the 
change. Yet it is a magic line. When 
we had passed it the Hungarian who 
had been leaning out of our compartment 
window drew back and appealed to us 
with shining eyes “Is not Hungary more 
beautiful than Austria?’’ 

It is the magic of patriotism, for it 
is a line which divides neither scenery 
nor markets, neither crops nor races. 
Although the Burgenland has always 
been a part of Hungary, only one-eighth 
of the 345,000 inhabitants are Magyar, 
even according to the Hungarian sta- 
tistics. Six-eighths are of German stock, 
descendants of colonists brought long 
ago from Swabia; and another eighth 
are Croats, grouped together in their 
own villages scattered through the re- 
gion. Here in the plebiscite area there 
are more Magyars than in the south of 
the Burgenland, but the official Hun- 
garian figures claim only 36 per cent. 
As for their market, so little did the 
frontier count in the days of the Dual 
Monarchy that the produce of the fields 
and dairies had, before the war, found 
its way daily to the market places of 
Vienna. 
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THE LARGE CIRCLES REPRESENT A THOUSAND PEOPLE, THE SEMICIRCLES Five 
HUNORED, AND THE SMALL CIRCLES ONE HUNDRED 
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Yet to the Hungarian it is a frontier 
as definite as a mountain range, for, in 
spite of language and of natural mar- 
kets, when the Dual Monarchy was di- 
vided and the people of the Sopron dis- 
trict were asked to vote on the question 


whether they wished to belong to Aus-. 
tria or to remain with Hungary the 
plebiscite had gone for Hungary. All 
but two of the little country communes 
had voted for Austria, to be sure, but 
the town of Sopron had swung the total 
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A sdrgit tépd bette! 

A keket hagyd egészben 
Mindhettdt 1414 « boriiekbe! 
He inj 14 semeut | 

Me szakits le beidiok semmit! 


Zerreiss den Gelben in rwei 
[Stucke ! 


Lass den Bieven ganz! 
Leg beide ins Kuvert! 
Schreib nichts dereuf! 
Reiss nichts eb! 


Zutu cedulu sakini! 
Plavu ostav: celu! 
Obadvi verzi va kuper tul 
Mist me pise nanje! 
Oduyi nist me odkini! 








A Hungarian plebiscite poster, in Hun- 

garian, German and Croat. “Tear the yel- 

low ballot in two! Leave the blue one 

whole! Put both in the envelope! Write 

nothing on it! Tear nothing up! Thus 
will you save the Fatherland!” 


vote of the area to Hungary by as much 
as 65 per cent. The Hungarians took 
it as a triumph of enormous significanee. 
So much for language and statistics, said 
they. Many thousands of square miles 
had been pared off from Hungary be- 
cause the inhabitants were of another 
language and another race. Here were 
people of alien races actually asking to 
remain Hungarian, an argument, said 
the Hungarians, for plebiscites in all the 
other lost provinces. 

We had heard a different story in 
Vienna. There the tale of the plebiscite 
runs as follows. Austria, stripped of 
Bohemia and of Carniola on the basis of 
language and race, had put in her claim 
for the few square miles of the Burgen- 
land on the same argument and had, 
moreover, produced petitions from the 
region showing that the inhabitants 
wished to be given to Austria. One hears 
nothing of it in Vienna but it is a fact 


that the Vienna field investigators of the 
American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace had anticipated such a demand 
and, on the basis of most careful studies 
of the linguistic and economic ties of the 
region, had recommended that it be 
transferred to Austria. The Allies looked 
favorably on the transfer, and Hungary 
accepted it in the Treaty of Trianon. 
Title did not mean possession, how- 
ever, for Austria. Her police and civil 
servants went in only to be forced out 
again, for no sooner was the Treaty 
signed than there swarmed into the ter- 
ritory irregular bands of Hungarian 
patriots determined to prevent the 
Austrians from taking possession. With 
the danger of communism looming in 
Central Europe the neighbors could not 
afford more violence so near their bor- 
ders. Italy finally offered mediation and 
on October 13, 1921, a protocol was 
signed at Venice between Austria and 
Hungary, confirming Austria’s right to 
the greater part of the Burgenland, but 
providing for a plebiscite in Sopron and 
the surrounding communes, to be taken 
under an Allied Commission. To this 
Austria agreed, on the promise of a 
proper policing of the region and of a 
fair plebiscite. That they lost the vote 
was, they say, only because the twenty 
Allied officers who conducted the plebis- 
cite had no troops and were absolutely 
at the mercy of the Hungarian “bands.” 
These bands, full—they say—of officers 
from the Hungarian army, sent in with 
the full connivance of the government, 
threatened the people with violence if 
they voted for Austria, and when the 
Hungarians point to the very high regis- 
tration figures as showing there was no 
intimidation, the Austrians answer that 
the bands in the country districts en- 
gineered false registration. It is a fact 
that the Plebiscite Commission had been 
able to do nothing to police the country 
districts: it was even powerless to enforce 
in Sopron itself its ruling against all 
propaganda. It did succeed in keeping 
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politica! discussion out of the news- 
papers ; but every morning the people 
of Sopron, when they opened their doors, 
found the streets and walls covered with 
posters and fliers, put up by both sides 
during the night. 

Posters and propaganda in general are 
a legitimate part of every plebiscite, for 
surely in any election the people are en- 
titled to hear what each side has to say, 
although, at times, as here, both sides 
may exaggerate unfairly and raise false 
issues. The Hungarians, for instance, 
to make their warning against a ‘“‘red”’ 
Austria more vivid, put out fliers, pur- 
porting to be signed by the Vienna 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council, saying 
in German, ‘Hurrah for Russia! The 
hour of the liberation of the proletariat 
approaches!’ The pro-Austrians re- 
taliated with the warning that Hungary 
would be involved in endless wars to re- 
cover her lost provinces. One can trust 
to native shrewdness, however, to win- 
now away most of the chaff and to dis- 
count the fair promises which both sides 
always offer. 

It was not to the propaganda that the 
Austrians objected, but to the presence 
of the Hungarian armed bands. Con- 
stant protests went from the Austrian 
government to the Conference of Am- 
bassadors, and constant appeals for 
Allied troops. The Austrians begged the 
Allies to delay the vote for four days in 
order to give more time for verification 
of the registration lists. Finally, all pro- 
tests failing, Austria, a few days before 
the vote, ordered her two delegates to 
the Plebiscite Commission to leave So- 
pron, as Austria could not officially take 
part in the plebiscite under such condi- 
tions. The result Austria had antici- 
pated. She looked on it as absolutely 


inconclusive. Nevertheless, she had been 
forced by the Conference of Ambassa- 
dors to accept it in a formal protocol. 

This was the story we had heard in 
Vienna, not only from Austrians but 
from the Americans who had been in 
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An Austrian plebiscite poster. “Trust not 
the flattering songs. Vote German” 


Austria during the plebiscite. But even 
a slight acquaintance with plebiscites 
should be enough to prove that there is 
always another side. The Hungarian 
story we counted on hearing in Sopron 
itself. 

We made our journey to Sopron on a 
Sunday, a poor day to start the study 
of a plebiscite. For one thing, it had 
meant crowds of holiday makers in long 
queues at the ticket windows in the 
Vienna station. It meant, in Sopron, 
shops closed and streets utterly deserted. 
The street signs, all in both Hungarian 
and German, the statue of Szechenyi, 
the ‘Great Hungarian” in the square, 
and a colossal wooden one of Hindenburg 
with scarcely a nail in him, in another 
square beyond, whipped our curiosity 
but gave no answer to the question 
whether the people were Austrian or 
Hungarian at heart. Sopron would have 
to wait till Monday. 

Sunday is a better day than another 
for talking to peasants, however, for then 
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The Plebiscite Commission which conducted the vote in the Burgenland 


they are not scattered in the fields but 
grouped about their doorways. So we 
made a bargain for a horse and victoria 
sleeping in the dusty square, the driver 
cracked his whip, and away we rattled 
to a little village to the north which had 
voted for Austria. Stunned by the 
rattle and choked by the Hungarian dust, 
in half an hour we drew up in the center 
of a long village street full of bowlders, 
small dogs, and children. The houses 
were all on one side of the road, a long 
row of plaster huts, built two and two 
together, over each opening an archway 
leading to a narrow lane with a fruit 
tree or two, some flowers, and a goat 
grazing. Beside each door there leaned 
a ladder ready for mounting to the loft 
which was all there was of a second story. 
It was a type of dwelling very different 
from anything in Austria. Yet the peo- 
ple all spoke German, though they had 
not the gaiety or friendly manner of the 
Austrians. Whether they had voted 
for Austria or Hungary they were far 
from eager to answer questions, though 
we managed to win some monosyllables 
from them. Several said they had voted 
for Hungary for their stomach’s sake, or 


their ‘‘ Magen” as they put it in German. 

Our driver, whom we plied with ques- 
tions on the way back to our hotel, was 
most willing to talk with two Americans: 
but he would say nothing about the 
plebiscite. Did we see that prison? It 
was full of Hungarian Bolsheviks. Did 
he want another war? Not he. He had 
been wounded three times and had 
killed many Russians. That was enough 
of war for him. Only those who had 
stayed at home had not had enough of 
war. “War is for supermen,” he added. 

There is only one hotel in Sopron, 
small and unpretentious, yet dinner is 
eaten to the strains of an excellent 
Hungarian orchestra which gave us jazz 
and also gypsy music, in which each 
instrument makes up its own part in @ 
sobbing, whirling improvisation. 

We had sent a letter of introduction to 
the chief Hungarian official in Sopron. 
Dinner over, he was announced, and with 
his staff he escorted us to the cafe nearby. 
There, to the strains of more tzigane 
music, we heard the Hungarian side of 
the plebiscite. It had been a perfect 


plebiscite, absolutely convincing. Until 
the armistice, the Hungarians assert, and 
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with truth as far as one can discover, 
there had never been any discontent with 
Hungarian rule. They claim that the very 
name of “‘ Burgenland” was unheard be- 
fore the war and is itself a part of a 
propaganda campaign to cut the region 
from them, started by their neighbors, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia, who 
hoped to divide the Burgenland between 
them, gain a connecting corridor, sepa- 
rate Hungary and Austria and sow dis- 
sension between them. 

The armed bands, the Hungarians in- 
sisted, were unsupported by the Hun- 
garian government. They were largely 
refugees, youths who had been forced 
to leave the forestry school at Chemnitz 
when it had been cut away and given to 
Czecho-Slovakia, and 
from the other regions cut from Hun- 
gary. They were, they admit, a few 
Hungarian officers with them, but these 
were on furlough and the government 
had not been told how they had meant 
to spend it. The Hungarians agreed 
that these bands were the only armed 
force in the district until two days before 
the vote, when at last an Italian regi- 
ment was sent across from Upper Silesia, 
but they insist that the bands were 
peaceful and in no way interfered with 
the freedom of the voting. 

The documents, they said, were ab- 
solutely convincing: tomorrow we should 
breakfast with them and then go to their 


homeless men’ 
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offices where we should have copies. 
Courteous and intelligent and _ thor- 
oughly charming they were. I had been 
told that the Hungarian propaganda 
was the best in Europe. I can well 
believe it. 

Charming as they were, we were not 
yet ready to surrender our freedom. We 
evaded breakfast and set out in the early 
morning on our study of the town itself, 
talking with shopkeepers, workmen, 
editors, and with the booksellers who 
are as a calling almost certain to be both 
intelligent and talkative. In Sopron all 
were laconic. Everyone, to be sure, 
spoke to us in German, but one could 
tell nothing from that, for the chief paper 
in Sopron is in German, and yet it is 
pro-Hungarian. Whatever their pri- 
rate opinions, the people of Sopron do 
not mean to indicate that they are any- 
thing but satisfied with their present 
fate. They may beso. At all events, to 
hear the Austrian side you must ask your 
questions outside of Hungary. 

It was now time for us to go to the 
office of the Hungarian official for our 
documents. We found everything pre- 
pared for us. A copy of every document 
that one could wish for was ready: typed 
copies of the Hungarian statistics of the 
races and religions of each village; copies 
of the Plebiscite Commission’s reports 
on the registration and the vote; and 
many original copies of the posters put 





One of the Hungarian armed bands who somewhat complicated the plebiscite 
in the Burgenland 
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out by both sides. They had even 
brought in one of the young men who 
had been with the bands. A most at- 
tractive boy he was, an ardent adherent 
of Kaiser Karl. I finally complimented 
them on the understanding and imagi- 
nation they had shown in anticipating 
my needs. 

“What would you?” they answered. 
“We have no money, we have no army. 
We must use our brains.” 

They were evidently distressed to hear 
that we had visited one of the pro- 
Austrian villages. We must see another 
far more typical one, said they, and 
drove us in their car out to one of the two 
which had voted for Hungary almost to 
amanand woman. From there we were 
taken to call on 
Hungarian ambassador to Paris, now a 
refugee from Transylvania, his great es- 
tates there lost to him. 

“Now” they said, this being over, 
‘‘we must luneh.”’ 

“But” I objected, ‘‘we have already 
taken far too much of your time.” 

“But” answered they, naively, “‘we 
tell you frankly, we wish you to see this 
thing clearly.” 

So I said, perforce, “I tell you equally 
frankly, I shall see it as clearly without 
lunch.” 

They laughed and we lunched with 


a former Austro- : 


them at our hotel most delightfully on 
carefully chosen Hungarian dishes and 
more plebiscite. Our guides continued 
to be our shadows until we took the 
train, one pointing out the sights of the 
town and talking plebiscite, the other 
carrying my great bundle of documents, 
As the train came in and he stooped to 
kiss my hand in farewell the string broke, 
the wrapping came loose, and I heard 
him murmur, as he stooped to fasten it, 
“This is not good propaganda.” 


Quiet reigns in Sopron. The people 
may have wished to vote for Hungary, 
as the Hungarians say; they may be 
truly content with the result. For- 
tunately a sense of proportion has re- 
asserted itself with the two governments, 
the question has lost its poignancy, the 
tiny region has reverted to its century- 
old obscurity. Yet there will always be 
two opinions about the plebiscite in the 
Burgenland. A plebiscite held without 
adequate safeguards, without at least 
neutral policing, proves nothing except 
to those holding it. 

The Persians have an ancient saying 
which would be a good motto for any 
country wishing to make use of a ple- 
biscite to settle a quarrel with its neigh- 
bor: “When crossing your neighbor's 
melon patch it is well not to stoop even 
to fasten the heel of your slipper.” 
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Wire Pullers and Cookie Pushers 





Walter J. Woof on Our Amateur Diplomats 


Cartoons by Charles Dunn 


The Correspondent of the Amity, Indiana, Grapevine-Telegraph Points Out 
the Good Work Secretary Hughes Is Doing by Gradually Replacing 
Some of Our Afternoon Tea Spokesmen Abroad with Less Deco- 
rative and More Effective Experts in Foreign Service 


“QO,” I said to Walter J. Woof, the 

well-known Washington correspond- 
ent, as he cleared a pile of newspapers 
out of his one guest armchair and put a 
waste basket under my feet, “‘ we seem to 
stand on the threshold of the Golden 
Age.” 

“How do you figure that?” he de- 
manded. “The calendar year 1924 has 
consisted so far of nothing but investi- 
gations and denigrations, until the presi- 
dential primaries begin to edge their way 
onto the front page. We Washington 
correspondents are supposed to be hard- 
boiled, but I tell you, Theobald, there 
have been times when I have been 
tempted to despair of the republic. To 
begin with, the truth about a great many 
of our high officials is bad enough to 
discourage anybody. But when the 
Senate committees go far beyond the 
truth, and give themselves over to envy, 
malice, hatred and all uncharitable- 
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“It’s rather depressing,”’ I admitted. 
“But, you see, I never owned any of 
stock, and I have no personal acquaint- 
ance with the Attorney General or with 
the divorced wives or deceased friends 
of the Attorney General. So I can ignore 
these various investigations and keep 
my eyes, and my nose, on higher things. 
And I call your attention to the fact 
that the Senate, absorbed in the expo- 
sure of domestic iniquity, lately let a 
treaty go through to ratification with 
no more than two hours of debate. It’s 
true it wasn’t much of a treaty; still the 
precedent is encouraging to those who 
are interested in international relations.” 

“Tt is encouraging,” he admitted. 
“But there are other things more encour- 
aging than that. For example, the late 
promotion of Mr. Henry P. Fletcher 
from the Embassy at Brussels to the 
Embassy at Rome. The point is that 
Mr. Fletcher is a professional diplomat, 
who has held four Embassies, besides 
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the Undersecretaryship of the State De- 
partment, by virtue of promotions for 
merit. Mr. Fletcher’s late post in 
Brussels was filled by another profes- 
sional. All the various legations that 
Mr. Hughes has had to fill since—well, 
since last August, let us say—have been 
filled by professionals. Out of some 
forty Ministerial posts in our diplomatic 
service about a third are filled, now, by 
regular diplomats who have worked 
their way up; and several of the Embas- 
sies are held either by diplomats of 
career or by gentlemen like Ambassador 
Warren at Mexico City, who may be 
regarded as at least semi-professionals. 
“Tt is nearly twenty years since Mr. 
Roosevelt made the first serious effort to 
give us a trained diplomatic service with 
promotion for merit, in which a man 
could start as second secretary at Teguci- 
galpa with some hope of working himself 
up to a real job if he showed reasonable 
diligence and ability. Roosevelt planted 
and Taft watered, but they have had to 
wait for a long time for the increase. 
Mr. Taft did pretty well; he filled a good 
many legations with working diplomats 
who looked for their career and their 
triumphs in the diplomatic service and 
nowhere else; but when it came to the 
embassies he usually fell back on some 
gentleman who felt that his services to 
the party were so great that they could 
be compensated only by permission to 
spend about $100,000 a year over and 
above his salary as ambassador at one 
of the better known courts of Europe. 
“Then Mr. Wilson came along, and 
Mr. Bryan. They had to keep Bryan 
on the reservation to pass the Federal 
Reserve Act, so of course all the profes- 
sional diplomats had to be slaughtered 
to make way for original Bryan men.” 
“But Mr. Wilson made appointments 
of a very different sort to the higher 
posts,”’ I reminded him. 
“True. He ran heavily to professors 
and novelists, who are of course some- 
what more pleasing to the aesthetic 


sensibilities than original Bryan men, 
though I don’t know that you could 
reasonably expect them to produce a 
much higher grade of diplomacy. Yet 
war diplomacy, after all, was a thing 
apart; and certainly a man who has held 
down a diplomatic job from 1914 to 1918 
was for all practical purposes a profes- 
sional by the end of his term, whatever 
he had been before. 

“Still they were not only amateurs 
but Democrats, so of course the new 
administration promised to clean house 
thoroughly. I’ve no doubt its intentions 
were as pure as its promises, but Mr. 
Harding simply couldn’t see an embassy 
as anything but a rest cure for some 
Senatorial friend of his who had been 
turned down at the polls, so Mr. Hughes 
had to wait for a president who had no 
obligations and involvements before he 
had a free hand. Now he is at last be- 
ginning to cash in on the frustrated good 
intentions of the last twenty years, and 
the approval of all good citizens goes 
with him. For even if international 
relations are usually conducted now- 
adays by direct communication between 
Foreign Ministers, with Ambassadors 
reduced to the status of office boys, 
we’ve all had the experience of getting 
so mad at an office boy that our anger 
was transferred to hisemployer. A com- 
petent, professional diplomatic service 
is bound to give us a better grade of 
foreign relations; and at last the people 
at large seem to see it.” 

“And not a bit too soon,” I said. 
“When I think of some of the ward 
heelers and wire pullers with whom our 
diplomatic service has been cursed in 
times past ——” 

“Quite so,” said Woof. “And yet the 
surprising thing about them is that they 
have been no worse. I am not addicted 


to the popular theory that the free-born 
American citizen can surpass the world 
at anything to which he may turn his 
hand, and yet the history of our amateur 
diplomacy lends a deplorable amount of 
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support to that view. 
Not enough to make 
it true, you under- 
stand, but enough to 
make it plausible. 

“T don’t suppose 
that Franklin in Paris 
and Charles Francis 
Adams in London 
could be regarded as 
amateurs, in the prop- 
er sense, though they 
were certainly not pro- 
fessionals. And I’m 
not altogether certain 
that a diplomat who 
had spent all his life 
soaking into his sub- 
consciousness the con- 
viction that certain 
things should not be 
done and said, could 





have got away with “____secretaries and attaches of the type recently described as 


the achievements of 

either of them. You 

are about to say that Franklins are 
scarce, and Charles Francis Adamses too, 
for that matter, and that some of our 
other amateur Ambassadors would do 
well not to follow their example. And 
that is true. Yet consider such a man as 
James W. Gerard, who so far as I know 
has never claimed to be a superman, nor 
has he any claque to make that claim for 
him. But he did a pretty good job in 
Berlin—as good as anybody could have 
done at that time. 

“Yes, I have no doubt that the pro- 
fessional staff of the Embassy helped 
him. But there was one feat of Gerard’s 
that may have escaped notice in the sub- 
sequent excitement, and yet which de- 
serves some notice because it is an ex- 
ample of the sort of thing no professional 
diplomat in all the world would ever 
dream of doing. On January 6, 1917, 
the American Chamber of Commerce in 
Berlin gave a dinner at which Gerard 
was the chief speaker. Gerard knew and 
the State Department knew that the 


cookie pushers” 


Generals and Admirals all wanted to 
turn loose the submarines, and that 
Bethmann-Hollweg and Zimmermann, 
who then held the chancellorship and 
the foreign ministry, didn’t. Naturally 
the State Department wanted to encour- 
age the peace party, so Gerard was di- 
rected to say in his speech at that 
dinner that relations between America 
and Germany had never been so good as 
they were then. That was true, of 
course, Only in a sense, and the unin- 
formed public at home didn’t think it 
was true at all, and was considerably 
peeved by it. Still it was a useful thing 
to say at the time; and Gerard added 
on his own responsibility that those re- 
lations would stay good so long as the 
present authorities—that is, Bethmann 
and Zimmermana—were in charge of 
German foreign relations. 

“Now that is Crime Number One in 
the code of the ordinary diplomat. He 
must never say anything that can be 
construed as the expression of an opinion 
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on the internal politics of the country to 
which he is accredited. It isn’t so very 
many years ago since we sent home a 
British Minister in Washington for ad- 
mitting that he thought a Democratic 
victory in a Presidential election would 
be a good thing for the British Empire. 
Gerard was breaking a rule that no pro- 
fessional would ever have broken. And 
yet he was telling the truth. He was tell- 
ing the Germans—not only the German 
officials, who were pretty hard to tell, but 
the German people in so far as that peo- 
ple had an intelligence and an interest in 
public affairs (which wasn’t very far, of 
course)-—that if they didn’t want trouble 
with the United States they had better 
hold on to Bethmann and Zimmermann 
and the policy they represented. That 
was good sense, even though the Ger- 
mans couldn’t see it. 

“Tn that particular case breaking the 
rules did no harm, for if the Germans 
didn’t follow Gerard’s advice the beans 
were spilled anyway; it did no harm and 
it might have done some good. Not all 
the indiscretions of our amateur diplo- 
mats have been so carefully calculated 
or so innocuous. Mr. Vopicka, the ex- 
Czech who went to his diplomatic post 
in the Balkans via Prague, and let go 
some thoughts about the future of racial 
relations in Austria-Hungary en route, 
is an instance on the other side. Yet 
all in all, our amateur diplomats have 
done about as well as amateurs could. 

“You may say that Gerard, by the 
beginning of 1917, was no more an ama- 
teur diplomat than a man who had been 
fighting three years was an amateur sol- 
dier. But go back a little further.” I 
suppose we never sent an Ambassador 
or Minister to Paris who seemed less 
suited for the charge of American inter- 
ests in that polished eapital than Elihu 
B. Washburne. He came from Illinois 
at a time when Illinois was a good deal 
farther away from the center of things 
than it is now, and he owed his appoint- 
ment solely to the fact that he was a 





friend of General Grant’s and had man. 
aged Grant’s Presidential campaign, 
Yet with the exception of that other 
amateur, Myron T. Herrick, we never 
had a more successful Ambassador in 
Paris than Washburne. He handled 
Prussian interests during the Franco- 
Prussian war without making anybody 
angry, and after the war he stuck along 
in Paris through the Commune and sat 
right on his job with the petroleum 
bombs of the Communards going off 
about him, calm and unperturbed as if 
he were watching his neighbors pitching 
horseshoes in Galena. 

“T could mention others. To take a 
recent instance, there was Robert Under- 
wood Johnson. He went as Ambassador 
to Italy at a time when the Italians 
were still peeved about the Fiume epi- 
sode, and he started off by giving an 
interview to the effect that every day of 
any man’s life that he spent outside of 
Italy was only time lost. Would a 
regular Ambassador, a career diplomat, 
have said that? Never. He would have 
been sure that all sorts of dire conse- 
quences would follow—consequences for 
Italy and the United States, and above 
all for him. But Robert Underwood 
Johnson, being free from professional 
inhibitions, got this off his chest at once, 
with the result that all the Italians said, 
‘Well, there’s one American with sense, at 
any rate,’ and before long they began to 
think maybe the rest of us weren’t so 
bad as they had supposed. It was terri- 
bly irregular and all that, but I don’t 
know but that it eased the situation as 
well as anything could have done. 

“However, these various successes of 
our amateur diplomats have been as 
bad for the public morale as the success 
of our amateur soldiers at the battle of 
New Orleans. That glorious victory was 
in the long run the worst defeat we ever 
suffered, for it has kept Congress and 
the bulk of the American people con- 
vinced ever since that a few American 
farmers with their shotguns can lick all 
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the regulars of Europe, 
so why spend money 
on a military estab- 
lishment? Just so the 
success of Washburne 
and some of the others 
make us forget that 
not all politicians are 
thus gifted. 

“Even in Wash- 
burne’s day there 
was an eruption of 
diplomatic ambition in 
various other Ameri- 
cans whose talents 
were less evident than 
their good intentions. 
General Burnside, who 
happened to be in 
Paris when the Ger- 
mans arrived outside 
in the fall of 1870, 
got ambitious to 
settle the Franco-Ger- 
man War all by himself; but since the 
French still thought they would win, and 
Bismarck knew the Germans would 
win, he never could get them together. 
Quite a number of American amateurs 
tried to settle that war, but you will re- 
call that Bismarck finally did the set- 
tlng. Any European who knew Bis- 
marck’s record would have known that 
trying to get him to make a detour was 
only a waste of time; and it was pure 
luck that we happened to be on. the 
other side of the ocean so that Bismarck 
didn’t blame the whole nation for the 
bungles of the well-intentioned amateurs. 

“Of course, in the period between the 
Civil War and the Spanish War, we had 
no great need of diplomats. But toward 
the end of the nineteenth century the 
great American business man did begin to 
let it trickle through his head that we 
could use some competent consuls. Upto 
that time our consular service had been 
run in the main like the diplomatic serv- 
ice—that is to say we had got good men 
in it occasionally by the grace of God and 





In the diplomatic service, till lately, a man would have to 
step out and give way to somebody who had contributed 
to the campaign fund 


through no fault of our own. But con- 
suls deal with business, and business men 
eventually discovered that a competent 
professional consular service would be a 
good investment; and so we have got it 
at last. It could still stand some im- 
provement, notably in the way of some- 
what easier arrangements for interchange 
between the consular and diplomatic 
services; but it is pretty good, and above 
all it is a career, a job that a man can go 
into with the conviction that if he is any 
good he has a job for life, whereas in 
the diplomatic service, till lately, a man 
could count on rising to be a first secre- 
tary, or maybe even Minister at Asun- 
cion or Managua, and then he would 
have to step out and give way to some- 
body who had contributed to the 
campaign fund.” 

“You would have thought,” I said, 
“that the magnificent practical genius 
of the American people would have real- 
ized that this was bad business.” 

“Well,” said Woof, “it did, at such 
times as we had very much business for 
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our diplomats to do. For after all there 
was a long period in which we had no 
diplomatic negotiation of consequence 
with anybody but Mexico and the 
British Empire. An American who used 
to be Minister at one of the Balkan 
capitals before the war told me that the 
only service he was ever able to do for 
his fellow-countrymen was to hand one 
of them his glasses, that fell off his nose 
at the station platform when he leaned 
out of a window of the Orient Express. 

“This may have been some slight 
exaggeration, but it is a fact that the 
average American Minister or Ambassa- 
dor, before the war, had virtually nothing 
to do except now and then put on eve- 
ning dress in the daytime and go up to 
the palace to wish the King the compli- 
ments of the season. There was a cer- 
tain amount of routine work that had 
to be done in those days, but it was 
usually of the sort that could be left to 
clerks. The clerks were professionals, 
certainly; but they were usually natives 
of the country, and they would naturally 
never rise to anything higher than a 
clerkship, or to any salary more sump- 
tuous than about a hundred dollars a 
month. That was how the diplomatic 
work of the United States got done— 
oh, yes, I’ve seen the system in opera- 
tion—and there must be something in 
the theory that Divine Providence has 
a special care for the American people, 
for I don’t know anybody else who could 
have got by on that principle so long as 
we did. 

“In that sense, the Golden Age is 
over. We can’t trust to luck any more 
and expect to get by. Slowly but surely 
we are getting the service profession- 
alized from top to bottom. But that 
means, of course, a certain clearing out 
of personnel, a weeding out of young 
secretaries and attaches of the type that 
Hugh Gibson, who ought to know, re- 
cently described as cookie pushers. 
They’re another legacy of the bad old 
days. 
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“If the United States had some few 
decorative jobs at foreign capitals, which 
called for a little social display and 
nothing more, the people who went after 
them were naturally decorative persons 
whose ambitions ran only to social dis- 
play. If we had some jobs which paid 
two thousand dollars a year and re- 
quired the expenditure of twelve thou- 
sand dollars, they were naturally left alone 
except by persons who had incomes of 
their own to spend. Lots of people have 
been annoyed by secretaries like that, 
but I always found them about as good 
as could be expected, and often a good 
deal better. They had no incentive to 
develop any special merits, for they 
weren’t going anywhere. If they en- 
gaged in the ignoble pastime of pushing 
cookies, it was because they had no 
chance to push themselves, or anything 
else. 

“Well, that day is over. Before long 
we’ll probably have a regular, well organ- 
ized foreign service like anybody else, 
and on the whole we’ll get considerably 
better results from it. But we'll have 
to make up our minds that there will be 
no more of these bold gestures like 
Gerard’s Chamber-of-Commerce speech 
and Robert Underwood Johnson’s all- 
for-Italy-and-the-world-well-lost _inter- 
view. A professional Ambassador 
wouldn’t take that chance—partly_be- 
cause it’s against the rules and partly 
because he’d be afraid that some Future 
Secretary of State, who might hold dif- 
ferent views, would charge it up against 
him when the time came for a promotion. 
That kind of thing can be said only by 
a man who is holding his first and last 
ambassadorial job. 

“But in the long run the change ought 
to work well, and perhaps Divine Provi- 
dence will not have to give quite so much 
attention hereafter to the business of 
getting the United States out of scrapes.” 








Potowatomis’ Daughter 


By Johannes V, Jensen 


Translated from the Danish 


T was dur- 
ing a spring 
in Pistakee 
Bay in IIli- 
nois. Pista- 
kee Bayisthe 
Indian name 
of a bay of 
the Fox 
Lake, one of 
the innum- 
erable lakes 
of water-rich 
America, and a widening of the Fox 
River where it merges into Lake Mich- 
igan after having grown filthy and deep 
by its course through many marshes and 
ponds. From here, a man in a canoe can 
wind his way up through the Great 
Lakes to the St. Lawrence River and to 
the Atlantic Ocean. He can paddle 
northward across the marshes to Winni- 
peg or into Hudson Bay, or can choose 
one of the side streams of the Mississippi 
and float down thousands of miles to 
New Orleans and the Mexican Bay. 


Every springtime the ducks come in 
from the south, across the immense 
prairies of Texas and Arkansas, resting 
on lake and river shores, then starting 
anew to travel and swim, quack and 
mumble their whole way long, by air 
and by water, up to the Canadian 
border, keeping continual pace with sun 
and spring. They wander in flocks 
which sketch for miles and miles 
black lines across the sky. They 
approach in thick crowds like storm- 
laden clouds—express messengers of 
spring. They spread like a thousand- 
fold news of joy over wet America, where 
rainshowers are still at all moments 





freezing into hail or snow, and earth 
and sky lock so spacious, so silent, so 
majestically cold and aloof; and they 
bring with them the greetings of life 
which bud in the spring and pulse in 
the heart of the hunter. I was staying 
at Pistakee Bay to see the ducks arrive. 
And there I met Potowatomis’ daughter. 


Imperceptibly, she slipped into my 
hunt, influenced and absorbed my mind 
almost without my noticing it. Little 
by little she became part of my day, 
and finally my whole life, the sole reason 
for which I remained, and why every 
evening found me lying on the steep 
bank of the bay with my gun in front 
of me on the frost-bitten grass. 


At first I still devoted myself to the 
ducks, and rowed out every morning to 
the narrow, reed-covered peninsula which 
pierced the lake, where I had placed my 
decoy-ducks, a dozen nicely carved and 
painted wooden birds which I had ar- 
ranged on the water at the extreme point. 
They were anchored with a lead weight 
and rocked to and fro on the curling 
little waves. They rode like a fleet of 
warships, with their fixed glass eyes 
staring strangely into space. They had 
been made to look very natural, correct 
in the slightest detail, for if you want to 
fool ducks, do it thoroughly. There 
were samples of nearly all kinds, from 
the fat-chested canvasback with its 
mirrorlike wings, to the small, short 
bluebill that jumped so gayly on the 
waves that it almost stood on its tail 
and looked up to heaven as though it 
wanted to fly. 

It was a cruel bit of fun to watch the 


fatal attraction and the mock acquaint- 
ance which invariably developed be- 
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tween the flocks of ducks high up in the 
air and these deceiving folk who rocked 
like living corpses in front of the reeds 
behind which I was lying in ambush. 
No sooner had the morning travelers 
arrived, than I could see them promptly 
cut short their flight, whirl around, and 
shoot down in a wide arch to investigate 
who these comrades were who had set- 
tled down on the peninsula and whether 
there was not too much bounty for them 
alone. 

And no sooner had they come close, 
unsuspecting, with a friendly quacking, 
than there fell a shot. A duck dropped 
head down into the lake, and all the 
others, rigid with terror, let their legs 
hang and stood perpendicularly in the 
air as though nailed against the sky. A 
second shot hit one of the defenseless 
breasts, and one moment after the whole 
crowd, scattering like a bundle of darts, 
had dispersed in all directions. Then 
in the silence that followed the shot, the 
water could be heard whispering around 
the hull. So great was the stillness, that 
the slightest noise of the oars sounded 
like a brutal alarm. 

Whenever the morning travelers were 
either too well-fed or too keenly forward 
bound to pay attention to my artificial 
birds, I used to whistle a luring melody 
out of my hiding-place among the reeds, 
where I stood with my rubber boots in 


the partly frozen water 

amidst the cracking ice. My 

song, with the help of asmal] 

flute and my hollow hand, 

was imitating the language 

of the ducks—a duck call— 

“Ra—rap!” I sang, 

“Wark, wark, wakwakwak 

. . . Wark, wark, wakwak- 

wak!” A delightful tune! 

It thrilled me through and 

) through while I was watch- 

<P ing all alone in the silent 

Tia morning before sunrise and 

treacherously sent forth this 

siren’s call. I felt like a duck from 

hell performing this detestable death- 

solo in the midst of guileless nature. . . 
Wark, wark, warkwarkwark! 

When the ducks came, my voice was 
so bewitching that they thought it must 
be a glorious duck sending this morning 
greeting up tothem. I saw them stretch- 
ing their necks high up in the air and 
listening, then moderating their flight 
and prying, and then they drew that 
big, exquisite backward circle of theirs 
which is the delight of the hunter, until 
one or two of them were rushing into the 
deadly bullet. I knew several tunes on 
the flute, and always succeeded in fitting 
them in with the morning mood. I 
quacked and quacked up to them with 
sounds of joy, as though the whole world 
down here were full of food. I sobbed 
sadly, entreatingly, to attract them by 
pity. I lamented on my flute, sent fiery 
cries heavenward, enchanted them with 
the tender “quack-quacks” of a charm- 
ing duck. I played very well. 

I had learned this art from an old 
hunter in Arkansas whose name was 
Low. He needed no flute. He knew the 
duck tongue by heart. He used to sing 
to them out of his own old throat so 
touchingly, so sweetly, that it lamed 
their wings and made them lower their 
flight better to hear. He could talk to 
them through the air before I could even 
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distinguish them, quacked and wooed, 
bewitched and lied tender nonsense to 
them while he was sitting, like a piece 
of wood, on the trunk of a felled tree in 
the flooded forest, with his rubber boots 
up to his knees in the ice-cold water. 
How wonderfully he used to lure, while 
his old eyes looked up in the sky and 
spied the ducks where no other eyes 
could see. 

To see him sitting there with a little 
rigid drop underneath his cold nostrils, 
one was made to think of some thousand- 
year-old being which cannot die. Look- 
ing at him, one saw that the heart of 
this old man was pulsing in measure 
with the frozen voices of the forest. His 
faded glance harmonized with the violet 
morning-dawn between the distant trees. 
How coldly, in what icy silence, the day 
awakened. But the heart of old Low 
harbored an inexhaustible warmth, the 
love of the hunt. He called and en- 
treated with restless desire until the 
birds came and were shot by him. And 
the crowds obeyed him. They came 
from far off, drawing closer and closer, 
until the long-necked, sharp silhouettes 
of the single birds could be seen in the 
rising morning mists above the summit 
of the trees, and the beating of their 
wings was heard more and more loudly, 
like a hot and hasty breathing—and 
then Low shot! At times I have even 
seen him actually lure single ducks who 
traveled high over forest on 
what seemed to be very im- 
portant business. He made 
them hesitate and sway in 
their flight, turn back on 
their heels until they were 
closer, and were trying to find 
out whose call this was ascend- 
ing from the flooded forest. 

“Come down, you cursed 
darling duck,” Low said 
with affectionate endear- 
ment, and with a crystal 
voice, while he was expect- 


antly holding ready his heavy gun in 
hands which lightly trembled from the 
cold. ‘‘Rrong-rrong!... Come down... 
ducky .. . waarkwaarkwaark ...” 
Then, when the duck did come de- 
scending in a wide, cautious curve, Low, 


‘almost simultaneously with the shot 


from his big gun, muttered: 

“And I will make it hot for you !” 

Yes, Low had taught me a fine art. 
For more than one week I practiced suc- 
cessfully without a scruple. But after 
that time I began to suffer from fits of 
absentmindedness utterly out of place 
with a hunter. Sometimes I missed my 
shot, at other times I did not shoot at: 
all. My thoughts were somewhere else. 
They were with her, the Lady of the 
Lake. 

The thing had started as such things 
always start—with a chance meeting 
that I would have forgotten if it had not 
repeated itself. 

There is an inn at Pistakee Bay, and 
I used to take my meals there, while I 
lived alone in a house about ten minutes 
distance from it. Every evening I 
walked along the steep shore, across the 
wood to my home. The evenings were 
getting lighter and the dusk came late. 
After the sun had set the water of the 
iake, steeped in yellow, was resting 
motionless for several minutes, like an 
enchanted world. That was the hour 
around which I used to walk home from 
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the inn. And one evening, while I 
looked musingly at the mystic, mirror- 
like, brass yellow plain, I saw something 
swiftly vanish from the surface. 

It left only an almost imperceptible 
trace behind, more like a deepening than 
a stir or rings, nothing more than as 
though a drop of water had been 
plumbed. But at a slight distance from 
it, the water formed an oblong, flat 
cupola, as though a large body were 
floating beneath. 

On the following evening I saw it 
again, in exactly the same way, but a 
little closer to the shore, and this time 
I had a strange sensation as though I 
was being watched by this semething, 
which dived at the very moment that 
I saw it. Now I had grown alert. On 
the third evening I was approaching 
cautiously through the woods .. . 

And then I witnessed a strange scene: 
a dark head was quietly moving forward, 
parallel with the shore, and at a distance 
of about twenty-five yards. To each 



















“Come down, you cursed darling duck,’ Low said with 
affectionate endearment— 


side of it on the water light waves were 
drawing thin, firm lines across the yellow 
sunset glow. It was late, the light had 
faded almost completely on the lake, and 
while I was watching the mysterious 
head, dusk was setting fast. The water 
grew dark and colorless, but still the 
head continued to swim quietly along 
the shore as though steering straight at 
me. The swimming body made no noise 
whatever. Without a sound the dark 
head came sailing through the waves 
with an unnatural, unreal softness in its 
movements. 

It was a dark head that floated on the 
water, gently carrying along a trail of 
black locks like long, loosened braids of 
hair. 

I must have stirred or have breathed 
too loudly, or the head out there had 
felt my glance, for suddenly it disap- 
peared. There was no splash, no ges- 
ture of surprise. . . It simply was no 
longer there. I have never seen a big 
living thing disappear so tracelessly from 
a polished water mirror. It left no circle 
behind, no ringlet, nothing. But a few 
seconds later, at quite a distance, the 
water brusquely balked like a big, 
smooth balloon, only to flatten im- 
mediately out again, just as though the 
breast of the lake had heaved a big sigh. 

This repeated itself during three 
evenings. I hid among the reeds or 
among the trees. I kept my breath back 
when the dark head approached, but the 
being out there always knew that I was 
there, spotted it in some supernatural 
way, and plunged before I could aim 
at it. 

On one evening I walked away 
from the shore so as not to interfere, 
and watched from the 
distance the dark head 
swimming across the 
entire bay, passing 
close by the house in 
which I lived, and then 
proceeding further to 
where the still-lake 
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merges into the exit of 


Lake Michigan. There it 
vanished in the growing 
darkness. 

“Oh, now I know,” I 
thought. “She is the Lady 


of the Lake. She is Poto- 
watomis’ young daughter, 
the immortal. What is she 
seeking in Pistakee Bay? 
Why has she with her float- 
ing back hair come from the 
great free lakes across the 
rivers? What is she seeking 
here, sunset after sunset? Is 
she on her way to the Mississippi, swim- 
ming all through the cold nights to meet 
the spring? But why then, is she paus- 
ing in Pistakee Bay? Should the Lady 
of the Lake have something to tell me, 
and what bearing may this something 
have on my solitude and me? Do you 
want to bring back to me the one spring 
that never does return, and will you 
share it with me, daughter of Potowato- 
mis, you with whom the prairie-sun and 
the soft breezes of the forest and the 
lake have played? Will you be rising 
one evening in the dusk, from the forest 
seam, with your moccasins dripping 
after having swam through the lake? 
Will you come gliding through the 
bushes to call me—Hugh—and draw me 
with you deep into the forest, you, my 
dream-mate—my squaw? By the face 
of the Great Spirit, by the stinking 
scalps of my enemies . . . I shall show 
myself worthy of thee!” 

The next evening I stayed at home 
and posted myself in hiding at the garret 
window, armed with glasses. The last 
light of the sunset faded soon. I saw 
her passing by and almost flung away 
the glasses, with a horror that seemed 
uncontrollable, a horror such as a man 
might feel in a primitive forest on touch- 
ing what he be ieved to be the branch of 
a tree and what turned out to be a liv- 
ing creature—so stirred was I on gazing 
straight into two brown-black wet eyes, 





with veils of glossy hair around.}}The 
shock made the picture sway out of my 
glasses, and when at last I succeeded in 
finding it again, it had grown so dark 
that I could distinguish nothing but a 
black lump gliding across the pale waves. 
Soon after, Potowatomis’ daughter dived. 
But this time there rose a strong twirl 
behind her, and at a short distance the 
surface boiled up and whirled into a 
balloon of foam, as though, while swim- 
ming on, she had thrown herself ve- 
hemently under the water. Yes, she 
had dug into the water-night with the 
strong maidenly swiftness of her limbs, 
with the smooth agile limbs of the 
redskin! 

Either she was angry or she was 
afraid, for she seemed to have wound 
around her young back as around a spiral 
all the heavy waves within the reach 
of her sinewy muscles. She seemed to 
have rendered the water around her as 
hard as stone and to prop her tiny 
Indian feet against it as though it were 
a board. And her long hair seemed to 
draw figures of foam behind her from 
the surface down into the depth. 

“Hu—Hi . . . Now thou art divid- 
ing the dark night down there, thou 
with the low, bushy brows! Now thou 
art flinging the water from thee. Now 
thou art stretching thy young limbs and 
art gliding like a dart over the water- 
plants! Now thou art bending forward 
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and art opening thy arms to a new strong 
grip. Thou art turning and flying now 
once more tremblingly into the cold, 
deep depths—thou wonderful daughter 
of Potowatomis—oh, thou who never 


y? 


can die! 


In those days the spring was visiting 
Pistakee Bay. One advance messenger 
after the other had come already. The 
wild geese had flown northward in their 
long, glittering white strays that looked 
like harps pouring forth melodies from 
off the high castles which the spring 
had built with clouds on the summits 
of the blue sky. 


The robin and the bluebird, the little 
messenger of the spring that flies across 
the bare forest like a winged sapphire, 
had come. In the marshes and in the 
deep ditches, which were flooded and 
which the whimsical sun quickly changed 
into marvels of crystal clarity with beau- 
tiful things at their bottoms, plants and 
mountains of moss blackened myster- 
iously into somber veils that seemed to 
hide another world. . . In all standing 
or running waters the warmth of the sun 
was calling out all these animals who can 
so superbly breathe through their gills 
and can so splendidly swim and thrive 
in the water. 

Big tortoises shining like gold moved 
slowly in the semi-darkness, always in 
couples, and mirrored the sun in their 
faceted shields. 


Bubbles were rising from the morass. 
Everywhere there was a gurgling and a 
subdued humming from the sprouting 
plants. Instead of the blue frost which 
had been covering the opposite shore 
every morning, thin green shadows now 
hung over the slopes, and the fermenting 
buds colored the woods with a reddish 
tinge. The earth resembled no longer a 
shield of wintry metal which the frost 
had painted blue . . . it stretched itself 
high, like green poles, and sensuously 
enjoyed the warm rainshowers. There 


is a far deeper meaning in the greening 


of the earth than there is in the blushing 
of a human being. 


Though the evenings were now getting 
much lighter, yet the dusk did not last 
long. At the best for ten minutes, and 
no more, could I see the dark, girlish head 
now, when it started promptly after sun- 
set on its clandestine, cautious swim- 
ming trip along the shore. She was so 
shy, so seeing, so watchful, that I had 
not yet succeeded in coming within a 
distance of less than a hundred and 
thirty yards from her. She seemed to 
feel the stightest breeze with each of her 
hairs; seemed to scent it. Her hearing 
was uncannily sensitive, while she her- 
self was never heard, so gentle, soft and 
supple was she. Obedient to the lake 
like one of its own chi'dren, tenderly 
c‘inging like a wife she was, when sink- 
ing into it without leaving a trace or 
even a dimple on its smooth surface. 
Gentle and soft ... yes, gentle, but 
also strong, as strong as a shark was she, 
and nimble like the spiral of a watch, 
whenever she chose to dig her smooth 
propellers, her hands and feet, into the 
waterwalls, leaving ruins of whipped and 
shattered foam. 

Graceful and swift she was, and not to 
be caught by any wiles . . . I had tried 
every trick, had hidden in every imagi- 
nable way, but she had always found me 
out. The same dumb play repeated 
itself evening after evening. 

But finally she became mine after all. 
On a warm, sunny day after a rain, on 
one of those spring days which makes 
the whole world appear like one room 
in the bluest of all skies, I made for 
myself a hole in the slope and planted a 
bush in front of its opening, a.blossoming 
pussy-willow. 

Today it was to be. 

She had let herself to be admired long 
enough. Now I wanted to measure my- 
self with her. A long time before evening 
came I was sitting in my hole com- 
pletely hid by the bushes and with my 
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“Will you be rising one evening in 
the dusk? Will you come gliding 
through the bushes to call me?” 
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gun in attendance between the branches. 
I had chosen this spot which she could 
not perceive before she had turned 
around the peninsula which pushed 
further from the steep shores. At the 
moment she would not be more than 
forty-five yards from me, so the question 
was, which of us would be the quicker. 

The water was yellowish and motion- 
less when she came, and just as I had 
foreseen, she was quick, as quick as a 
fish. The black head had no sooner 
shown on my side of the peninsula than 
it disappeared again—still I had found 
time to dislodge both bullets. 

Both at the same time. .. . They 
tore the water mirror open in the radius 
of a yard on the spot where the head 
had disappeared. It looked as though 
a saw were grinding its teeth. 

While the dusk was darkening, I 
jumped into a boat and rowed to the 
spot. The water was five yards deep 
and it took me more than an hour to find 
her. She had not sunk perpendicularly, 
although she was stark dead. She was 
lying at a small distance further out. 
By the time I rowed home with the dead 
body, it had grown quite dark—a gentle 
spring dusk—and the quacking of the 
flocks sounded as though a whole gather- 
ing of delicate beings were calling out in 
chorus; thanks, thanks, many thanks! 


I had killed a beaver. 

Potowatomis’ immortal daughter, she 
who could vanish, disappear whenever 
and wherever she wanted, she who 
could dig the depth into wild whirls— 
she was a member of the rodent family, 
not much larger than a rabbit. 

She was the prettiest little animal that 
I ever saw swim. She transformed this 
spring at Pistakee Bay into a mysterious, 
enchanted time. 

She had a beautiful head, with wet 
dark eyes and whiskers, which were 
more sensitive to every motion of water 
or air than we are able to conceive—to 
such a degree that part of her nourish- 
ment may have consisted in her scent- 
ing and inhaling nature, the lakes, the 
rivers, and the rain. 

She had a superb tail, as flat as an oar, 
strong and armed with scales; she had 
sweat glands and whipped the water into 
foam, thus Potowatomis’s daughter pun- 
ished the waves. She had web feet and 
the softest skin in the world. Her breast 
was covered with a skin that was silky 
beyond belief. Potowatomis’ daughter 
could glide like a shuttle between the 
water plants. The four big teeth over 
which the lips could not close were 
yellowish-red in tone—a strange color, 
reminding one of amber. I have kept 
them as a memory. 
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What Our Neglected 
Veterans Want 


By Robert M. Field 


Of the American Legion 


The Scandal Over the Misuse of Veterans Bureau Funds and the Neglect of 
Disabled Ex-Service Men Have Roused a Storm of Anger Among 
Former Soldiers, Who Demand Reforms and Action on 


the Pledge That the War Was to End Wars 


HE men who gathered at Brussels 

for the Congress of Allied Veterans 
of the Fidac met to demand that the 
world prepare for peace. They were 
steeped in the realities of war, sick of its 
awful carnage. Their plea was for the 
new generations: their children. 

War could not again touch them. 
They were so maimed and broken and 
blinded the front line trenches could use 
them no more. How, for example, could 
modern war use a man like the comrade 
who sat on my left? He was blind in one 
eye and both arms and a leg were gone. 
When he wanted to puff away at a ciga- 
rette for the little solace it afforded him, 
I had to hold the cigarette to his lips. 
‘ Across from him sat a British soldier 
with the tell-tale black patches over both 
of his eyés. ‘‘I must live the remainder 
of my life in a tunnel,” he said to me. 

Beside him was his constant com- 
panion whose two legs had been blown 
away at the battle of Ypres. He sat in 
an invalid’s chair constantly guarded by 
an attendant. 

Near at hand was another veteran, 
terribly gassed, who could scarcely 
speak above a whisper. At the head of 
our committee sat the shadow of a man 
whose pain-racked body shook with the 
coughs of trench-born consumption. 

These representatives of the Allied na- 
tions—the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Ru- 
mania and Servia—met as “experts in 
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suffering’’ who had known the bitterness 
of war and meant to have a part in the 
making and preserving of peace. They 
gathered in remembrance of their broth- 
ers whose sacrifice had been complete to 
render this tribute and warning: 


“ All that they had they gave; 
They gave in sure and single faith; 
There can no knowledge reach their 

grave 

To make them grudge their death 
Save only if they understood 
That after all was done 
We they redeemed denied their blood 
And mocked the gains it won.” 


Here were men who boldly challenged 
those who seek to defeat the high pur- 
poses for which they fought. Here were 
men sick of a technical peace. Why 
were they so insistent for a real peace? 
Let one of their number answer: 

“For me and my people there is no 
hope with things as they are. I am not 
old; barely thirty, yet I have been 
through four wars. My father, killed in 
the last, was fighting his seventh. Two 
of my brothers have been killed in war- 
fare. The sole remaining one is a help- 
less cripple for life. I am not married. 
Why should I marry? To bring boys 
into the world to serve as food for ma- 
chine guns or girls for a worse fate?” 

What do these veterans of the allied 
nations want? Their own set of prin- 
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ciples, drawn up at New Orleans with 
the aid of American veterans, adopted 
unanimously by the American Legion 
and reaffirmed last year at Brussels, 
speaks eloquently for them. 

1. We demand the fullest publicity 
for all international agreements. 

2. We demand that international law, 
based on treaties and adhered to in good 
faith, shall govern the relations between 
nations. 

3. We oppose territorial aggrandize- 
ment by stronger peoples and brand it 
as a breeder of wars. 

4. We denounce huge armies and de- 
mand that budgets be balanced, ex- 
changes stabilized, and international 
commerce resumed. 

5. We demand the suppression with- 
in our own countries of all propaganda 
calculated to overthrow by force govern- 
ments existing by the will of the people. 

6. We favor the creation of friendly 
and cooperative bureaus tn every mem- 
ber country to collect and issue news de- 
signed to check destructive propaganda. 

7. We seek the establishment of a 
world court to outlaw war. 

Among the delegates at Brussels there 
was a widespread desire to know, first, 
what the American veteran was getting, 
and second, what he wanted. 

In answer to the first question, we 
could have blandly declaimed that Con- 
gress has appropriated, in round num- 
bers, two billion dollars for the relief, 
training and care of our ex-service men. 
Such is the fact. But it is not the whole 
truth; not even half of it. 

Colonel Owsley, then National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, and by 
virtue of that position the most power- 
ful friend of the American doughboy, 
told us how politics had laid its sordid 
hand upon an agency which the Ameri- 
can people particularly designed for one 
purpose and one only—the hospital care 
and after-hospital training of the dis- 
abled, the compensation of the partially 
disabled, and the protection of veterans. 


“The nation has been liberal enough 
in appropriating money,” declared Col- 
onel Owsley. “The sad thing is that 
political rapacity and brutal greed have 
been bound together by red tape, with 
one result: taxpayers and the nation’s 
disabled sons have both been cheated.” 

The representatives of the other na- 
tions were amazed as we compared the 
methods of American veteran relief with 
those practiced in Great Britain, France 
and Belgium. The United States spent 
more money, but her veterans got less 
relief because politics had eaten its way 
into the heart of the Veterans Bureau. 
The dismal facts known to a few at the 
time of the Brussels Congress are now 
public property. The Select Committee 
of the Senate has bared them all. 

Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, Sena- 
tor Walsh of Massachusetts, and Sena- 
tor Oddie of Nevada, with the aid of 
Major General O’Ryan, have confirmed 
the charges of Colonel Owsley and others 
who but for their matchless courage and 
tenacious will would have been smugly 
dismissed as detractors and alarmists. 


Origin of Veterans Bureau 


HE American Legion and other vet- 
y pots bodies compelled Congress te 
consolidate the many bureaus and bodies 
which first controlled veteran affairs into 
one organization—the Veterans Bureau. 
The thought was, of course, that a 
trained executive with lively sympathy 
for the plight of the ex-soldier would be 
named as its director. 

President Harding named Charles R. 
Forbes, first as Director of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, and ultimately as 
was understood and planned, as Director 
of the newly formed Veterans Bureau. 
Thus started a tragedy which was 
marked throughout by the most heart- 
less disregard of America’s disabled sons. 

Forbes was not qualified for his job. 
In a sworn statement he declared he did 
not even want it. Before the Senate In- 




















vestigating Committee he testified, read- 
ing his prepared statement: “TI feel it 
only proper to state that I did not seek 
this position. I am frank to say that 
while I have never been active as a poli- 
tician . . . when the present adminis- 
tration came into office I was ambitious 
. . . to become a member of the Ship- 
ping Board, which ambition I communi- 
cated to the late President who had been 
my political and personal friend for 
many years. President Harding frankly 
advised me that it was impossible for 
him to gratify my ambition; and he ul- 
timately tendered me the position of 
director of War Risk Insurance.”’ 


The Mistake of F orbes 


HE first mistake was the appoint- 
T men of an officeseeker who did not 
get the job he wanted. Forbes in the 
beginning wanted to be not merely a 
member but chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board. But that idea 
was vetoed. A place must be found; so 
he was made chief of a bureau created to 
save and care for the broken minds and 
bodies—infinitely more precious, one 
would think, than ships—of ex-service 
men suffering in neglected hospitals or 
wandering aimlessly at large. 

With Forbes came a coterie of politi- 
cally minded individuals who were in 
no sense satisfied with the spoils they 
had already garnered but were seeking 
bigger plums. There were sincere men 
in the Bureau—many of them. But the 
policies which they strove honestly to 
execute were framed by shameless men 
above. Instead of seeing his problem in 
terms of suffering humanity, Forbes, the 
ex-Service men charge, sensed only an 
opportunity to dispense privileges and 
build up political fences. 

There have been charges of downright 
stealing. Indictments have been re- 
turned, based on the sworn testimony 
before the Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee, that Forbes, having suggested to 
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one Mortimer that he make arrange- 
ments to represent builders who were to 
bid for hospital contracts, demanded a 
loan of $5,000 from him. Mortimer 
didn’t have the money, himself; but the 
indictments charged that he got it from 
his employers and presented Forbes with 
ten $500 bills in the bathroom of a 
Chicago hotel. 

This is but one episode that marked 
the transcontinental tour of Forbes, 
made with the ostensible purpose of se- 
lecting hospital sites when in reality the 
list was already practically completed 
and had been approved by President 
Harding before Forbes left the Capital. 
Why Forbes should have wasted time 
that could have been more properly de- 
voted to veteran problems, and funds 
drawn from the public treasury on such 
a junket is known only to him. He paid 
nothing. The government paid his rail- 
road fare. Mortimer has testified that 
he footed the hotel and liquor items with 
twenty $500 bills his principals gave him 
in Chicago. In many of the cities and 
towns on his route Forbes was feted by 
civic bodies of local boosters who appar- 
ently believed that by the display of a 
gracious hospitality a government insti- 
tution might be won. 


A Trail of Graft 


TRAIL that started at Washington and 
touched Chicago led one day to Liv- 
ermore, California. A vineyard was in- 
volved. Prohibition had not only set the 
teeth of its owners on edge but had de- 
preciated the value of the land. The 
property in question was for sale cheap. 
But Livermore is only thirty miles from 
San Francisco, and Cramer, Forbes’s 
legal aid, hailed from there. He evi- 
dently proposed the Cresta Blanca vine- 
yard as a hospital site. By virtue of his 
proposal it seemed to acquire new value. 
The Veterans Bureau eventually bought 
it for $105,000. That was greatly in ex- 
cess of the figure at which competent but 
disinterested real estate men appraised 
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it. A friend of Cramer’s, Thomas O’Day, 
acted as selling agent and received as his 
fee $22,000, or one fifth of the total pur- 
chase price. A climax to this transaction 
was that the commission of $22,000 was 
paid upon request in cash. 

The next step was the employment of 
Mathew O’Brien, another friend of 
Cramer as well as the handsomely paid 
agent, O’Day, as architect for the pro- 
posed hospital to be built on the site of 
the abandoned vineyard. O’Brien was 


obtained at a fee of $64,000, which by 
additions to that sum was finally raised 
to approximately $100,000. 

What did O’Brien do to earn that fee? 
The testimony before the Senate Inves- 
tigating Committee reveals the fact that 
he secured from the Veterans Bureau, 
itself, hospital plans standard in nature, 
already worked out by a government 
staff. These he took and with the aid 
of government employees in the Bureau 
drew plans which were essentially iden- 
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O’Brien then 
submitted them as his own. They were 
incomplete, fragmentary, fatally defec- 


tical with the originals. 


tive. The projected hospital building, 
whose erection O’Brien was hired to com- 
plete, was never started. 

Two years passed while men who had 
exposed themselves to enemy fire lin- 
gered along to a second death or dragged 
themselves into private institutions 
while they waited for deserved and 
promised succor. 


CHARLES R. FORBES 


The director of the Veterans Bureau who was dis- 
missed by President Harding. A trail of scandal 
and graft has been exposed in the operations and 
administration of the Veterans Bureau. 
war cripples seems to be the lowest form of vi- 
ciousness, and one wonders how the head of the 
Bureau could face the thousands of wounded, some 
of whom are shown in this picture, and calmly 
countenance the actions that have been revealed 


Cheating 





The trail of shame reached from Cali- 
fornia to Massachusetts. It was deter- 
mined that a special hospital should be 
provided to care for those veterans suf- 
fering from mental derangement. The 
disorder is of such a nature that it re- 
sponds only to subtle treatment. Spe- 
cialists whose services command more 
than the government will pay are essen- 
tial. Veteran,bodies urged the erection 
of the proposed hospital in or near some 
great city so that public-spirited doctors 
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whose cooperation might be enlisted, 
could give an hour or two out of a busy 
day to the free or partially paid treat- 
ment of veterans. 

The suggestion was ignored. North- 
ampton, Mass., far from any great city, 
not easily accessible, was selected. In 
charity it might be said that perhaps 
only stupidity or contemptuous disre- 
gard for the recommendations of vet- 
erans’ committees was responsible for 
the selection. 


A Case of Favoritism 


ut when the contract for the hospital 
foundation was to be awarded, Mor- 
timer, the paid agent of two contractors, 
J. W. Thompson and J. W. Black, by 
virtue of an intimate acquaintance, 
with Forbes seemed to know far in 
advance of others the decisions of the 
Veterans Bureau. That knowledge he 
imparted as a matter of course to his 
principals. Armed with advance infor- 
mation the agent, Mortimer, went with 
Thompson and Black to look over the 
hospital sites in the East. Meanwhile 
Forbes advertised for sealed bids on the 
foundation. These bids were opened on 
July 3, 1922. When they were opened, 
the bid of the Pontiac Construction 
Company was not among them. Yet it 
was later compared unfavorably with an- 
other. The Veterans Bureau moved to 
award the contract to the successful low 
bidder. Forbes, then in the West, was 
advised of the impending decision. He 
immediately wired back orders to cancel 
all bids. The disabled veterans waited 
hopelessly while their official protector 
delayed decision. 

When Forbes returned to Washington 
he suddenly without any suggestion of 
advertising gave the contract to the Pon- 
tiac Company. Then the Pontiac Com- 
pany itself, before the time set by the 
Veterans Bureau, set to work on the 
Northampton project. What consti- 
tuted the basis for such singular confi- 
dence only one or two men can tell. 


The act which finally broke Forbes’s 
peculiar hold on the confidence of the 
late President Harding was the sale of 
certain surplus government supplies in 
a depot at Perryville, Maryland. Since 
the close of the war materials had been 
accumulated at this depot—well-nigh in 
sight of the Capitol—which cost the goy- 
ernment at least $3,000,000. Among 
other things they consisted of sheets, 
towels, pajamas and rolls of gauze. 

Move one consisted in persuading the 
government that these supplies were de- 
teriorating, rotting away because of 
leaky roofs and faulty buildings. Such 
was not the fact. The buildings in 
which valuable and perishable goods 
were stored were solid and weatherproof, 
built of tile. Move two involved the 
securing of the approval of the Chief 
Coordinator of the Budget Bureau to the 
sale. An original list of articles was pre- 
sented to him. He approved it. Then 
to it additional lists were appended, so 
the amended one was three times the 
size of the original submitted to the 
Chief Coordinator. Move three con- 
sisted in selling the articles placed on 
the original and augmented lists. There 
was no advertising. The bulk of the 
stuff went out at one-fifth of the pur- 
chase price originally paid by the govern- 
ment. 


Forbes’s Dismissal 


FFICIALS of the Public Health Service 
O were on hand at Perryville under 
an agreement covering these supplies to 
claim the twenty per cent of the mate- 
rials to which they were entitled. They 
saw what was going on. They protested. 
Their protest reached the President. He 
issued an executive order, stopping the 
removal of the goods. It was ignored, 
violated. He issued a second. It was 
likewise disobeyed. Forbes was fired. 
But before he went property worth 
$3,000,000 had been sold—if that word 
can properly be applied to such a trans- 
action—for $600,000. That means 4 
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loss to the American people, and above 
all to the disabled veterans, of four-fifths 
of the honest value. 

What do the American veterans want? 
Immediately they want the fullest and 
most complete assurance that their dis- 
abled fellows will not longer or again be 
subjected to such treatment. 

America’s immediate duty is to care 
for the disabled, her veterans say. But 
to stop with that would be treason to 
our dead. For there is a graver duty. 

Deeper and more significant is the 
growing, if inarticulate, demand that 
honest and direct effort be made to or- 
ganize against the recurrence of war. 
Had there been no war there would be 
no disabled veterans. Were there no 
disabled veterans today politics would 
be compelled to seek other fields for the 
spoils system. War and suffering: The 
first cannot exist without the second. 

Every American soldier left home 
and friends with a solemn pledge ringing 
in his ears from the lips of the respon- 
sible leaders of all parties. What was 


that pledge? That this—the last war— 
was a war to end war. 

The American veteran wants that 
pledge redeemed. He is not particular 
about details of form or phrase. It mat- 
ters little to him whether it be a League 
or an Association of Nations. He strikes 
at the heart of things and demands a 
leadership in foreign affairs that will 
smash the unholy alliances and intrigues 
which now check the consummation of 
mankind’s yearning for that lasting 
peace which he offered his life to achieve. 
He got nothing material from his victory 
at arms, no booty, no plunder, no repa- 
rations. These he waved aside, caught 
by a new promise that his endeavors 
would help to rid the world of war. 

He played his part manfully, com- 
pletely, successfully. But he saw other 
men—who had not known battle—dress 
up old formulas, mumble old phrases, 
compromise, stumble, deny his ideal. 

Now he sees he was either duped or 
betrayed. His intelligence tells him he 
was not duped. He is preparing to deal 
with his betrayers. 


SONG 
By Guy ENvIN 
From the French by May Folwell Hoisington 


Guy Envin is one of the War’s victims—blinded; but spiritually 
seeing and finding he can still ‘carry on” 


A box of emeralds and opals is my heart, 

And underneath them all my love in secret 
hid: 

Safe from the mocking glance and from 
the thieving art. 

My heart is like a missal with triply 
fastened lid, 

Wherein Love’s name is sparkling, golden 
an each line. 

My heart is like a flask—translucent, rare, 
entombed— 

My love is like a wild, intoxicating wine; 

My heart in one swift draught by love is all 
consumed. 


My heart is as a brand, that, flaming like 
a star, 

Boldly, purely burns and flares upon the 
night 

With rays of love that pierce my sorrows 
from afar, 

As over seas of darkness a beacon throws 
ats light. 

My heart is but my heart, so humble, sad 
and true, 

Eut Love has called it his and stamped it 
with his crest. 

A royal eagle sealed, with wings that 
soared the blue, 

Now cradling in my heart, sleeps warm 
within his nest! 
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Credit at Cost for the People 
By James and Agnes Warbasse 


of the Cooperative League of America 


How Farmers and Artisans—Under the Leadership of Men Like Raiffeisen and 
Schulze-Delitzsch in Germany, Luzzati in Italy, Desjardins and 
Filene in America—Have Formed Cooperative Credit 
Societies and Banks Under Their Own Control 


*T“HE world has come to a situation 
in which the economic life of the 
people is controlled by credit. Once the 
feudal lord sat in his high castle and 
bestowed or withheld life. Now the 
banker can decide whether industries 
shall operate or be idle, even whether 
war shall be prosecuted or peace con- 
cluded. The counting house has become 
the throne. Money is the go-between 
which connects labor and consumption 
in all fields excepting one—where the 
consumer actually produces for himself. 
Money has come to be more than a 
means of exchange: it has become the 
most potent form of property. Credit 
is bought and sold. These are the 
reasons for cooperative banking. 
The men who originated cooperative 
banking took the ground that in the 


~~ 


buying and selling of credit, unorganized 
people often were at the mercy of un- 
scrupulous traders who control it, pre- 
cisely as the organizers of cooperative 
stores saw they were in the buying and 
selling of commodities. Cooperative 
banking began in Germany through the 
work of two men—Frederick Raiffeisen 
and Hermann Schulze-Delitzsch. To- 
day we can go to any country in the 
world and find cooperative banks, 
“credit unions,” or “people’s banks.” 

In Italy cooperative banks are doing 
more than one-third of the total banking 
business. In some of the new East 
European countries, such as Poland, 
most of the banking business is in their 
hands. At the beginning of the great 


War there were 65,000 of these banks in 
the world with 15,000,000 members and 
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an annual business of $7,000,000,000. 
These figures have all greatly increased 
during the past ten years. 

In most countries there is a national 
federation of cooperative banks with a 
central banking system. Thus in Den- 
mark the backbone of the cooperative 
movement is the Central Cooperative 
Bank at Copenhagen with an annual 
turnover of some 13,000,000,000 crowns. 
This bank has 470 employees. The 
National Cooperative Credit Institute 
of Rome has resources equally large. 
The annual turnover of the Banking 
Department of the English Cooperative 
Wholesale Society is over $2,000,000,000. 

An international federation is now 
being organized by the International 
Cooperative Alliance, with Gaston Levy, 
the French banker, as chairman. 

Here is the story of how it all started. 


Raiffeisen and Peasant Banks 


ETWEEN 1840 and 1845, great suffer- 
B ing had been prevalent among the 
people throughout Europe. The English 
still call that period “the hungry forties.”’ 
In Prussia there was great poverty and 
distress among the peasant folks. Fred- 
erick Raiffeisen took hold of this problem. 

He was the mayor of a group of 
villages in the Rhine valley. His father 
had been mayor before him. He was 
particularly appealed to by the fact that 
practically all of the peasant people 
were in debt to money lenders. To buy 
a cow or a horse or a pig or a plow or 
some seeds, the farmer had to borrow 
money at a high rate of interest. The 
obligations would come due; he would 
have no money to pay; then his crops 
would be mortgaged. The peasants 
never got much out of the land but a 
poor living; they toiled for somebody 
else. Discouragement was the result. 

Raiffeisen showed the peasants how 
to organize credit societies. He began 
his experience by organizing a con- 
sumer’s distributive society in 1846. 
In 1849 he started a money lending 
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society. By 1869 he had acquired 
enough experience to put societies on a 
sound basis. He promoted the idea of 
mutual aid among neighbors. He be- 
lieved in the small local society of people 
who knew one another, unpaid officials, 
long-time loans, and payments in install- 
ments. 

The rural Raiffeisen banks welcomed 
anyone as a member whose character was 
vouched for by his neighbor members, 
even though he had nota cent. The bor- 
rower had to be a member of the society, 
and the use to which he was going to put 
his money must be known and approved 
by the loan committee. One or more 
endorsers are required. 

The Raiffeisen bank, even today, is 
usually found located in a dwelling 
house, a working man’s shop, a room in 
a barn, a small office or wherever the 
treasurer happens to be. Small deposi- 
tors—old men, children, women and 
artisans— come with their savings and 
bank books and make their deposits. 


A New Order 


N the fall of 1848 sixteen hundred 

petitions from all sorts of organiza- 
tions of people, setting forth their griev- 
ances, had been presented to the Prus- 
sian Parliament. Hermann Schulze- 
Delitzsch had been appointed chairman 
of the committee to consider these 
petitions. They had made a profound 
impression upon him, although he al- 
ready knew the dreadful state of the 
people. The cries of the mobs of the 
revolution of the previous spring were ~ 
still ringing in his ears. 

He arose to be heard for the first time 
in Parliament. He was a man of learn- 
ing and high standing, a Judge of the 
Court of his District, following his 
father. All eyes were upon him—a 
strong man of forty, aggressive and 
daring. The question for discussion was 
whether the assembly should call itself 
a constitutional assembly. 

“Debating this question,” he said, 
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“only delays the more serious business 
of replacing the present bankrupt abso- 
lutism by a constitutional form of 
government.” 

“Bankrupt absolutism!” This was at 
a time when the claims of the Prussian 
monarch to “divine right” were ac- 
cepted everywhere. And to follow it up 
_ by proposing something to supplant it 
was unexpected from Hermann Schulze- 
Delitzsch. Was he not a sober Judge, 
appointed to office by his sovereign? 

His speech was short. Important 
speeches are never long. But that speech 
is still reverberating and echoing across 
middle Europe. With that ringing 
challenge to the autocracy, things began 
to happen fast. The hostility of the 
privileged ruling aristocracy was aroused. 
It pursued Schulze-Delitzsch for thirty- 
five years—until the end of his life. 


Schulze-Delitzsch’s Credit Societies 


HEN he was not in court defending 

himself against an absurd charge 
of “inciting to violence, treason,’’ and 
what not, he was busy organizing the 
people into cooperative societies. 

In 1849 he formed a society for insur- 
ance against sickness and death, and 
two cooperating purchasing societies. 
In 1850, the year of his trial, he formed 
the first people’s bank for borrowers and 
lenders. At first investments were made 
by well-to-do philanthropists, to help 
these struggling cooperative societies. 
But soon he found that the best results 
were obtained when the people, needy 
though they were, financed themselves. 
He insisted with dogmatic stubbornness 
all his life upon this principle of self-help. 
Years later, when his banks had covered 
the country, he again came into violent 
conflict with the government—when it 
wanted to finance the cooperative banks. 

His next contribution to cooperative 
banking was the formation of associa- 
tions of borrowers. He created the first 
organization of small borrowers of the 
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poor working class. Ordinary banks 
usually are started by lenders, investors, 
and depositors. He started a bank of 
people who needed to borrow. Bor- 
rowers had to be members of the society, 
A borrower must have been a dues 
paying member in good standing for at 
least three months before a loan could 
be made to him. Money borrowed had 
to be for some productive purpose. 
More banks were formed. And the 
people kept electing Schulze-Delitzsch 
to Parliament. His credit societies 
multiplied. He was a national figure. 
Then it was that a remarkable com- 
bination was formed against him. It 
consisted of Bismarck, the great expo- 
nent of “blood and iron,’ the representa- 
tive of autocracy, and Lassalle, the 
eminent Socialist leader, the champion 
of the proletariat. These two united 
their genius to undo Schulze and his 
banks. Bismarck tried to show that 
they were against the government. Las- 
salle tried to show that they did not 
benefit the working man until he became 
prosperous enough to be a business man. 
There was something in Lassalle’s con- 
tentions, for the cooperative credit socie- 
ties made loans only for productive 
purposes: that is, loans that were used in 
some enterprise that would make money. 
This really meant loans to small pro- 
ductive artisans and tradesmen. 


A Determined Fight 


ASALLE advocated cooperative in- 
dustries financed by state aid. 
Schulze-Delitzsch fought this proposal. 
Bismarck saw that it was a way for the 
government to get control of the cooper- 
atives. - The fight was fast and furious. 
The whole controversy only strength- 
ened Schulze in the popular esteem. 
He continued in Parliament much of 
the time. He wrote books. He spoke. 
He organized his cooperatives. In 1883 
he died, at the age of seventy-five, still 
a member of Parliament. His body was 
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Leader in industrial and civic work, to whose efforts Massachusetts’ lead in credit unions has 
been largely due. The most recent reports show 82 credit unions with total resources of 
over $4,000,000 and a membership of 32,226 
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followed to its grave by some ten 
thousand people. 

Both types of credit society have now 
spread all over the world. That of 
Schulze-Delitzsch has tended to develop 
in the towns, among the artisan trading 
classes. The Raiffeisen societies, usually 
rural, tend to be small groups of neigh- 
bors. The Schulze-Delitzsch banks often 
have membership from a large area; 
some have bank buildings of their own, 
with barred windows, staffs. of clerks, 
and all the paraphernalia of big banking 
houses. Every country has developed 
its own modification of these systems. 


Luzzatti and the People’s Bank 


uci LuzzaTT! sits behind a table out 
LE of doors on the street. It is 1866. 
This is the Banca Populare of Milan. 
Its capital is $140.00, of which Luz- 
zatti himself subscribed $20.00. In this 
first Italian cooperative bank Luzzatti 
was not only the largest stockholder, he 
was also the whole staff of the bank. 

Seated behind his table on the side- 
walk, laughed at by his friends, jeered 
at by substantial business, he performed 
without pay the work of receiving de- 
posits, making payments, lending money, 
and keeping books. 

Who is Luzzatti? He was born in 
Venice in 1841, of wealthy parents. He 
had been educated liberally. He was 
graduated in law at the University of 
Padua. He had been appointed to lec- 
ture at the University on political econ- 
omy, but his views were distasteful to the 
political authorities, and he was trans- 
ferred to lecture at Milan. Then he went 
traveling north to study the people’s 
banks started by Schulze-Delitzsch. 


The description of these banks which he 
published on his return to Italy is one 
of the classics of cooperation. And then 
we find him seated at his table on the 
sidewalk in Milan. Within two years the 
membership of his bank had increased 
to 1153 and the capital to $44,000. 


Now the bank was established and 
could get along without Luzzatti. He 
accepted a call to the professorship of 
Constitutional Law at the University of 
Padua. Then he went to Rome as 
Secretary of State. In 1891 he was 
appointed Minister of Finance, which 
office he occupied under several govern- 
ments until 1906. All during this period 
he was promoting the interest of banking 
for the service of the people. 

Prior to the Luzzatti period usury was 
a great Italian evil. Ina quarter ofa 
century it was practically abolished. 
People’s banks patterned after the Banca 
Populare of Milan multiplied all over 
Italy. Luzzatti’s original bank has 
grown until now it employs more than 
a hundred clerks. 


The Consumer’s Solution 


E have seen these banks starting: 
W now let us see what they do. 
How do they differ from other banks? 

The founders of the movement saw 
that the great mass of working people, 
who are without credit, pass its golden 
medium through their hands. But as 
much goes out of one hand as comes into 
the other. How can these people cause 
just a little of it each day to stick to 
their hands, and thus begin the storing 
of credit reserves? 

Wise and thrifty consumers solve this 
problem by forming cooperative dis- 
tributive societies. They perform for 
themselves the functions of the mer- 
chant, trader and manufacturer. This 
same idea is used also in the supply of 
credit. The people become their own 
bankers. This means that banking is 
carried on for the service of the deposi- 
tors and borrowers. 

There are certain general principles 
usually adopted in every country to 
achieve this purpose. The cooperative 
banks are membership societies. The 
depositors and borrowers are members. 
Each member has one vote no matter 
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how much stock in the bank he may 
own. Interest is paid to depositors and 
loans are made at a slightly higher rate. 
The difference provides for the running 
expenses, creates a reserve fund, and 
pays a fixed rate of interest on stock 
(if stock has been issued). The bene- 
ficiaries are the depositors and bor- 
rowers. This means banking for service 
rather than for profit. The result is that 
depositors get a higher rate of interest 
and borrowers pay a lower rate. 

The effect of cooperative banking has 
been striking in every community where 
it has been established. Previous to the 
war, in central Europe, where it began, 
the cooperative banks had raised the 
poor peasant farmer from a state of 
miserable poverty to independence and 
self-respect. Districts where the credit 
banks were started underwent a marvel- 
ous change. Places where the buildings 
were poor and untidy; where the inhabi- 
tants were discouraged, apathetic and 
drunken; where the horses and cattle 
were heavily mortgaged at usurers’ 
rates or owned by money lenders out- 
right, had been transformed into places 
of thrift and beauty. The cooperative 
bank encouraged saving; it gave credit 
at cost. The results surpassed the fond- 
est dreams of its founders. It is no 
wonder that a bronze statue of Raiffeisen 
was erected in front of his house in his 
native town, that the unveiling was 
attended by thousands of farmers, and 
that he was proclaimed the patron 
saint of agriculture. 


Cooperative Banks in America 


‘VERY country has had its men of 
E vision who took the lead in showing 
the people how to start their own banks. 
In America it was Alphonse Desjardins, 
of Quebec, Canada. 

Law suits brought by usurers against 
victims required to pay several hundred 
per cent for insignificant loans prompted 
this noble man’s interest in the problem 
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of credit. He organized the first ‘‘ peo- 
ple’s bank” in his home city, Levis, 
Quebec, in 1900. The first money re- 
ceived was ten cents. The total initial 
capital of the bank was $26. Desjardins 
became the Raiffeisen of Quebec. He 
journeyed from one end of the province 
to the other—the evangelist of credit. 
The Levis Bank at the end of twenty 
years had assets and outstanding loans 
of more than $1,000,000 each. Its cur- 
rent expenses were only $3,000 with two 
employees. It bought its building. 

During the twenty years of its exist- 
ence the bank has done nearly $9,000,000 
of business. It has 1219 shareholder 
members. The total business done by 
the cooperative banks in the Province 
of Quebec is now in excess of $15,000,000 
a year. This is among the working 
people in the towns and the little 
farmers in the country. 

The oldest credit union in the United 
States is at Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, started by Desjardins and the 
local Catholic priest in 1909. 


Massachusetts’ Record 


| megeonmanr nay has shown the great- 
est progress of any state, thanks 
to the efforts of Edward A. Filene. The 
most recent report shows 82 credit unions 
with total resources of over $4,000,000 
and a membership of 32,226. Most of 
this membership is among working peo- 
ple of low pay. During the year divi- 
dends to shareholders and interest on 
deposits amounted to $164,672 and the 
outstanding loans to 12,180 members 
amounted to over $3,000,000. New York 
State has about the same number of 
societies. 

R. F. Bergengsen of the Credit Union 
=xtension Bureau, in his book on “Co- 
operative Banking,” tells what these 
societies are doing in the United States. 
It is a story of significant accomplish- 
ments. The country districts of North 
Carolina and the mountains of Virginia 
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The Danish Cooperative Bank in Copenhagen 


and Kentucky are seen reaching out and 
obtaining this sort of self-help. 

There is the story of the man who 
came home from the war minus an arm. 
He found his job occupied by a two- 
armed man. He decided to go into 
business and needed $200. He got his 
initial capital from the credit union. 
His business succeeded. He has repaid 
the loan and is more prosperous than he 
was before the war. 

There is a widow with three children 
dependent on her for support. She 
earned $20 a week as stenographer. She 
learned of an opening in a hotel to do 
public stenography and borrowed $100 
from her credit union to buy a type- 
writer and other equipment. She has 
repaid her loan and more than doubled 
her income. 

Then there are the rural cred't unions. 
One of these in North Carolina began 
with fifty-three members. The mem- 
bers each took one share of the stock. 


They pay in $217 for stock and deposit 
$150. In five years the society has 
increased its membership and capital; 
it has $6000 in loans. These loans save 
the borrowers more than 10 per cent. 
in purchasing the things they need. 
Fertilizer bought through the credit 
union in car load lots saves 20 per cent. 
Loans are made to employ labor, to buy 
truck, for feed, for cows and other live 
stock, for farm machinery, and for 
education. Mr. Bergengsen writes of 
a loan to a young farmer, of enough 
money to buy his first cow—which loan 
he repaid in milk checks,—a transaction 
which could hardly interest a bank but 
which has vitally to do with the progress 
of a man. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
services the credit unions are performing 
for the farmers is to permit them to hold 
their products for better markets. 

The interesting thing about these 
credit unions is that their losses are less 
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and their failures fewer than in the great 
world of profit banking. In Europe the 
losses were so slight as not to be taken 
into consideration. The original North 
American bank at Levis, operating for 
over twenty-three years, has never yet 
charged off a bad loan. The first credit 
union in the United States at Manchester 
has a similar record. This is the general 
experience’ of cooperative banks. 


Labor Banks 


n the field of labor banking, the 

United States has seen a remarkable 
development. Three years ago the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Cooperative National Bank was started 
in Cleveland, Ohio, with $650,000 capi- 
tal. Today its resources have increased 
to $25,000,000. This same brotherhood 
with 90,000 members now has banks in 
six cities. Other labor organizations 
have followed its example until now 
there are at least fifteen labor banks in 
the United States and more in process 
of organization. Four are in New York 
City. The total resources of these banks 
is well over $150,000,000. While they 
are not fully cooperative in the Rochdale 
sense, they approach the cooperatives at 
many points. They all limit the divi- 
dends that can be paid on stock to 10 
percent. The earnings above this lim- 
ited dividend are paid to depositors. 
They cannot be fully cooperative be- 
cause there are no laws in this country 
which make it possible for a large 
financial institution with checking 
privileges to organize on a cooperative 
basis. 

The great need in the United States 
is for an enabling act to make coopera- 
tive banking less difficult. In most 
states there is no legal provision for 
cooperative banking, even in its most 
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simple form—the credit union. The 
public interest in this problem is testified 
to by the fact that the Congress of the 
United States in 1913 authorized the 
appointment of a commission to go to 
Europe and study rural credit. The 
large majority of this commission came 
back strongly convinced that the Raiffei- 
sen system of rural banking would be of 
great help to American farmers. But 
instead, we have the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau, which might have great pos- 
sibilities but for the fact that it is not 
controlled by the farmers. 

The National Cooperative Banking 
Committee of the Cooperative League 
and the Credit Union National Exten- 
sion Bureau are promoting legislation 
to make possible a wider development 
of cooperative banking in the United 
States. Popular support is needed to 
give strength to these efforts. 


A Program for the Farmers 


HE cooperative bank has been the 

backbone of Danish agriculture. It 
is putting Ireland on its feet. Far away 
India and Japan are rehabilitating 
agriculture by this means. The farmers 
of every other land are learning self- 
help. Perhaps the American farmer will 
learn the lesson in time. If the farmers 
in this country would form local credit 
unions, and federate these unions in each 
state into a state banking system, they 
could make themselves independent. 
All of their effort, even though they 
unite in the cooperative marketing of 
their products, virtually comes to naught 
so long as they leave their spending 
power uncontrolled and the spigot of 
credit open to spill what they gain as 
producers. The effective cooperative 


control of credit would make the Amer- 
ican farmer master of his fate. 


Where Goes the World? 


An ere ie Outlook 
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rx HE Peace Conference at Paris cannot be blamed for the 

Cy ey tangle over Reparations. The Treaty of Versailles _pro- 

Le Ile al vided for American participation in the Reparations Com- 

Wer Sex!) mission from the start and this provision was never put 
into operation. 

America withdrew from Europe under the leadership of those who 
thought that we could safely ignore such problems as Reparations. 
In less than four years the Administration has been forced to aban- 
don this policy of isolation and to take a hand once more in settling 
the Reparations Problem—at a time when it had become very much 
more difficult than when we first withdrew. 

Of course General Dawes, Mr. Young and Mr. Robinson, who 
have been working since January to untangle the snarl, are not 
supposed to waste time regretting that the task before them was 
made more difficult by our withdrawal. But the rest of us, in trying 
to judge their work, should remember that much time could have been 
saved and much misery avoided, if we had been represented on the 
Reparations Commission from the start and prevented the tangle—if 
we had not been led astray by this will-o’-the-wisp of selfish isolation. 

However, it is never too late to mend and we have every reason 
to rejoice that when the Administration at last made up its mind to 
cooperate with Europe in this matter, it was able to find three such 
men as Dawes, Young and Robinson. 





THE CASH REGISTER 


Ir! HE Report of the Experts Committee to the Reparations 
1s ey Commission is pretty hard reading—about as interesting 
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as a Second Mortgage Bond. The conditions under which 
it was drawn up were not favorable to a literary master- 
piece. Every paragraph had to be written and rewritten 





until it was acceptable to the representatives of half a dozen nations. 
Grace of style disappears, where every adjective is matter of dispute. 
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However, the central idea of the Report—and this was the great 
contribution of the Americans—is very simple. In the place of 
guesses and estimates, passion, prejudice, opinion, it proposes a Cash 
Register—a machine, heartless, incorruptible, precise. The Machine 
passes no judgments, it makes no discrimination between victor and 
vanquished. A key is punched and it responds with the ruthless 
logic of the inanimate. It is as disinterested as the rain of heaven, 
which falleth alike upon the just and the unjust. 





A COMMENSURATE BURDEN 


HE foundation on which this gigantic International Cash 
tegister is to be built is a general principle—Germany 
must accept a burden of taxation for paying off the 
foreign debts, resulting from the War, which is commensu- 
rate with that borne by the other European belligerents. 

This principle is morally just. It raises no question of who was 
responsible for the War, it passes no judgment on guilt. ‘Let us 
assume,’ says the Committee, “‘in order to avoid argument, that all 
the nations were equally responsible for the War. Germany should 
bear a share in liquidating the cost of the War at least as heavy as 
that of the other countries.’’ Certainly this principle is more generous 
towards Germany than any which has been invoked since the 
Armistice. 

The principle is practical. Temporarily Germany is in chaos as a 
result of the long failure to settle the Reparations dispute. But once 
this trouble is removed, Germany is quite capable of bearing as heavy 
taxation as other countries. Her industrial equipment was not devas- 
tated in the War. It has been improved and increased since. Ger- 
many has given proof of administrative and organizing ability in 
industry second to none. And the per capita production of the Ger- 
man people is at least as high as that of her neighbors. With her 
currency stabilized, the fear of military occupation removed, there 
will be no serious practical obstacle to Germany paying taxes for the 
service of the war debts quite as heavy as those of France or Italy 
or England. 

The principle is also economically sound. Unless Germany as- 
sumes a burden for paying off the war debts commensurate with 
those of her competitors all her industry will gain a marked and unfair 
advantage in the world market. If here at home, individuals and 
corporations are taxed heavily to redeem our wartime borrowings, 
while German railroads and industry and agriculture bear no com- 
mensurate burden, we will be heavily handicapped in every competi- 
tive field. 

Rarely, if ever, has a defeated nation been offered more generous 
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terms by the victors. The Experts Committee found its proposals 
on this basis, which is morally just, economically practical and, from 
the viewpoint of competition, fair. 





THE QUESTION OF CURRENCY 
=/HE second step in the Experts’ Report is very important, 





to most laymen. The Germans must pay their taxes— 
this commensurate burden—in their own currency. 

One of the things that ruined the old Mark was that 
the Allies insisted that Germany should pay in their own currencies. 
It was necessary for the Reichsbank to be continually buying gold 
securities—dollars, pounds, francs. Their income from taxation was 
in paper money and they had to buy great quantities of gold. That 
would have ruined the finances of any country. This is now generally 
recognized and the Experts’ Committee proposes that the Germans 
should pay taxes in theirown money. When the German Government 
shall have deposited to the credit of the Reparations Commission a 
percentage of their income from taxation which is commensurate 
with the proportion of income which the other belligerents devote 
to the service of the war debts, Germany’s obligation will be fulfilled. 
The creditor nations will have to worry about converting this credit 
into their own currency. 








A GERMAN GOLD BANK 


—7T1HE next step in the proposal is the New Bank of Issue, 
which is to be created with a sufficient gold reserve to 
cover its issue of paper money. This section of the Report 
will be the hardest reading to most people. There are a 
great many details about such an enterprise which have 
to be worked out with great care and precision. The German Govern- 
ment will have to balance its budget. There will have to be some 
international loan. There are many other arrangements to be made, 
all equally difficult, but in the opinion of the Experts Committee all 
possible. 

The important thing to bear in mind is that it is to be a German 
Bank, with a German Governor, with a minority of foreigners on the 
Board of Directors, who will have little to say in the operation of the 
Bank, beyond a veto power against any policy detrimental to the 
interests of the creditor nations. 

In this Bank Germany will deposit to the credit of the Reparations 
Commission the proportion of its income which, under the general 
principle of a commensurate burden, it devotes to service of the 
foreign debt. 

















although its importance will be clearer to financiers than. 
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There are some complicated arrangements for a special bond issue 
on the railroads and industry of Germany, a mortgage on agriculture 
and the creation of certain monopolies, the revenue from which 
will be turned into the Reparations account in the Bank, but this is 
really merely a more direct, equitable and economical way of collecting 
taxation. There is no difference in principle between the government 
putting a one per cent tax on corporate earnings to be devoted to a 
special purpose and forcing the corporation to deliver one per cent 
of its first mortgage bonds for the same purpose. It is a little simpler, 
for instance, for the railroads to deposit a certain number of bonds in 
the Bank, which will clip the coupons as the interest comes due, 
than to have the government collect the same amount of money from 
them by taxation and turn it over to the Bank. The whole scheme 
is worked out on the basis of the general principle of a commensurate 
burden. Once the Germans have deposited in the Bank the sums 
agreed to from these various sources—a sum in marks—their duty 
is done. 





THE MECHANICAL CALCULATOR 


=|HIS is the point where the Cash Register idea begins to 
$V| work. The Germans have suffered terribly from the 
deterioration in value of their old currency and it is most 
unlikely that the German Governor of the Bank or any 
of the German Directors will want to see their new cur- 
rency go bad. Even if they should be tempted to try this disastrous 
experiment again, the foreigners on the Board of Directors would 
certainly veto such a policy. The one hope of the creditors to get 
any payment out of Germany is to keep the new currency sound. 

The question of how much gold Germany can pay in any year 
to her foreign creditors has hitherto been a matter of sheer guessing. 
It is perfectly clear in economic theory that Germany every year sells 
certain commodities and renders certain services abroad for which 
_ she is paid in gold values and that she buys certain products and re- 
celves certain service abroad for which she must pay in gold. The 
difference, that is her “trade balance,” may be in her favor or against 
her, but all the spare gold she will have to pay foreign debts will be 
what she gains by creating a favorable balance. 

It is, however, exceedingly difficult to estimate in any one year the 
facts about this balance and harder still to estimate what it will be 
two or twenty years hence. Literally tons of paper and ink have been 
spent in such calculations and the results are most unsatisfactorily at 
variance. 

The Bank proposed by the Experts Committee will work this out 
automatically year by year and avoid any need of guessing, for, in a 
way which seems almost mystic to the uninitiated, the exchange rate 
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between different currencies on the international market is a better, 
more mechanical calculator of the trade balance than any statistical 
estimates. 

This, expressed very simply, is how the Bank will work. The new 
German Marks will be worth at par twenty-five cents in gold, four 
of them will equal five francs. The German Government will have 
made large deposits in the Bank, to the credit of the Reparations 
Commission. The French Government will want to turn their share 
of this credit into their own currency. “All right,” the Directors of 
the Bank will say, ‘‘you can draw on your account with us for the 
purchase of Frances, so long as you do not pay more than four Marks 
for five Francs.”’ 

Assuming that Germany has a prosperous year and so establishes 
a favorable trade balance, the Reparations Commission will be able to 
convert the Marks, deposited to its credit, into other gold currency 
at par up to the extent of this favorable balance. So an automatic 
check is established, which has nothing to do with passion or prejudice. 
If the mark begins to fall below par on the international exchange, the 
Bank will know that the trade balance has been exhausted and will 
stop further exchange transactions. 

Once this machinery is set up there will be no need to guess about 
how large gold payments Germany can make in 1925 or 1934. The 
Bank will be as unbiased and incorruptible as a Cash Register. 





PAYMENT IN KIND 


gi | is to be expected that, if Germany accepts the principle 

of a commensurate burden, the deposits in the Bank to 

the credit of the Reparations Commission will be—for 

AZZ; some years at least—considerably greater than the sum 

which can be converted into foreign currency. Opinions 

differ greatly on this point but the beauty of the Cash Register 
is that it does not bother about opinions. 

If, under this scheme, Belgium—or any of the creditor nations— 
has a balance in the Bank greater than what can be converted into 
gold, she can use this supply of Marks to buy anything which is for 
sale in Germany. This is merely a new and better way to arrange for 
“payment in kind.” Some economists are of the opinion that even 
if Germany cannot make large payments in gold, she could pay very 
large sums in goods. Others are of the opinion that no country 
can afford to accept heavy payments in commodities, as it would 
flood the market and ruin home industry. Certainly no one who 
believes in a high protective tariff can at the same time believe 
payment in kind. But the Cash Register has no opinions on this 
matter. 
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At the beginning of the fiscal year, the Reparations Commission 
will notify the French government that it has a credit of so many 
million Marks in the Bank. The French will convert as much of this 
credit into gold as the market will absorb at par. The French need, 
and will continue to need for some time, heavy imports of German 
coal. At present they are collecting this coal by the most expensive 
of all means—by bayonets. Under the new scheme they will collect 
it by drawing a check. They will go into the open market and buy 
the coal they need with the Marks to their credit in the Bank. 

With what was left of their balance they could—if there was not 
too much opposition from their:own steel magnates—buy rails or 
locomotives from the German mills, or machinery for hydroelectric 
development. Or they could, if their own industrialists did not want 
the job, let a contract with a German firm for uniforms for their 
soldiers or for a concrete pier in a colonial harbor. 

If, having drawn all the gold the traffic would bear and taking all 
the payment in kind which they could absorb without killing industry 
and producing unemployment at home, there were still a balance to 
their account, they could invest their remaining Marks on the Berlin 
Stock Exchange in the shares of German industrial enterprises. The 
trouble with this last alternative, which looks very alluring to some 
economists, is that the dividends of the German corporations would 
be in Marks and so simply add to the unconvertible balance. 

There is but one more detail to add to this summary sketch of 
the proposed International Cash Register. It is a necessary safe- 
guard for Germany. If, as is not impossible, the deposits to the 
account of the Reparations Commission, which will result if Germany 
accepts the principle of a commensurate burden, prove to be very 
much greater than the creditor nations can convert into gold or 
absorb in goods, there is a limit set. If Germany demonstrates her 
good faith and, by depositing, offers to pay more than her creditors 
are willing to accept, she will have done all anyone can expect of her, 
and, if the unconvertible credit in the Bank grows to a certain figure, 
she will have fulfilled her obligations and may reduce the percentage 
of her income which is devoted to the service of her foreign debt. 





THE AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION 


"ign. Big Idea which the American Experts have introduced 
2Y| into the problem is this automatic Cash Register scheme 
which removes the whole problem from the realm of 
speculation and loose guesses to the plane of fact. 

The only serious criticism which can be brought 
against the American proposals is that they are too matter of fact, 
too strictly logical, too exclusively economic. If you assume that the 
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Reparations Problem is merely a matter of bookkeeping, a question 
of how much the creditors can collect from the debtor, without dis. 
regarding the economic life of Europe or ruining their own industry, 
the Cash Register idea is adequate. 

But is this assumption right? Is it merely an economic problem? 
Are there not some human beings lurking around in the woodpile— 
human beings who do not live by bread alone, who suffer and grow 
angry, who do not always mean exactly what they say, whose psychol- 
ogy is rather too complicated to be satisfied with any inanimate 
machine? If the scheme of the Experts Committee should, in spite 
of its remarkable economic fitness, come to grief, it will be because 
of political complications which it ignores. 

There are two important spring elections in Europe. One in 
France. One in Germany. And to the people of these two coun- 
tries the coming elections seem just as important as our elections 
this fall seem to us. And in both of these countries—in France and 
in Germany—the Report of the Experts Committee will be the 
subject of violent political dispute. 





WILL FRANCE ACCEPT? 


>| EW Frenchmen dispute the fact that the Cash Register 
©} devised by the Experts Committee offers them the best 
prospect of real payment from Germany that has yet 
been proposed. No one knows how much the scheme 
will produce. At the lowest it will produce all Germany 
can pay, at most as much as France can afford to accept. 

But is money what France wants most? On this point there is 
grave difference of opinion among well-qualified American observers 
of current French politics. A good many of them believe that France 
is more interested in Security than in Payment—a kind of Security 
which in the last analysis can only be assured by permanently crip- 
pling Germany. Others believe that the French mean what they 
say when they talk about Reparations. 

The most probable explanation of this difference of opinion 
among American observers is that there is the same difference of 
opinion among the French themselves. 

One result of the proposals of the Americans on the Experts 
Committee will be to force the French people to face this choice and 
to make up their minds—nationally—whether they want Security or 
Reparations. The Frenchmen who when they think of Germany 
think of the heavy burden of debt which France has undertaken to 
rebuild the devastated areas, of fiscal problems, balancing budgets, 
reducing taxation, of paying their own foreign debts, will welcome 
the proposed scheme. The Frenchmen who when they think of 
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Germany think of the Terrible Year of 1870 and the more recent 
and more terrible years from 1914 to 1918, of the outnumbering and 
growing population across the Rhine, will oppose this settlement, for 
under it Germany would have the chance to grow strong again. 

If the French refuse to accept the experts’ proposal, it will 
demonstrate that they are more interested in Security than in 
Reparations. 





WILL GERMANY ACCEPT? 


The ST as there is a difference of opinion among American 
et observers as to what France wants, so there is a similar 
difference of opinion as to what Germany intends. The 
German people have not yet made up their minds, 
as a nation, what they intend to do about paying part 
of the war costs. 

Rathenau, who was undoubtedly sincerely bending every effort to 
have Germany fulfil the obligation to pay Reparations, was assas- 
sinated by men who called him a traitor and themselves patriots. 
And there was almost as much rejoicing as regret in Germany. 

In the same way that this American Cash Register proposal will 
force France to a choice between Reparations and Security, it will 
foree Germany, as a nation, to decide whether she wants peace and 
reconstruction or revenge. 

One German Ministry after another has declared its acceptance 
of Germany’s obligation to pay to the nation’s full capacity of pay- 
ment and has explained the failure to do so on the ground that the 
burden was beyond reason. The Cash Register removes all possibility 
of honest difference of opinion, all chance of dishonest equivocation. 
Under its operation Germany will not be asked to bear a heavier 
burden than the other belligerent countries. She is asked to accept 
a machine which will automatically measure her capacity to pay. 

Those Germans who want to restart the economic life of Europe, 
who value a stable currency, who want to get foreign troops off 
German soil, will realize that they cannot maintain that a commen- 
surate burden is unjust, that these terms are better than anything 
offered before, that their rejection will throw the Fatherland into 
new and probably more disastrous adventures and they will vote 
for this project. While the ‘“unreconstructed’’ Germans—as we 
used to say of the Southerners who would not admit the logical 
consequences of Appomattox—who are outraged at the idea that 
Germany lost the war and the coveted indemnity, who dream only of 
trying again, will vote against it. 

If Germany rejects the proposal of the Experts Committee, it 
will demonstrate that she has no intention to pay even a just share 
of the War Costs. ARTHUR BULLARD 
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4@|H ANGES, sudden and dramatic, gave a new turn in the 
course of the month to the situation in Europe, and 
created a better basis for an understanding among the 
Allies on the Allied-American expert committee’s plan to 
reform Germany’s finances and get payment of war dam- 
ages. First, the rapid decline in value of French francs was checked, 
largely by an American bankers’ loan of $100,000 to the Bank of 
France, which gave a new guarantee to its currency. At the time of 
the negotiation of this credit, Premier Poincaré publicly gave assent 
to the principle of allowing Germany to function as an economic 
unit, which the American and British experts had advocated and 
which the French had opposed in defense of their occupation of the 
Ruhr Valley. Then, with the revival of the franc under way, Premier 
Poincaré took the occasion of an unimportant adverse vote in the 
Chamber of Deputies to resign. He was at once urged by President 
Millerand and by parliamentary leaders to form a new Cabinet. He 
consented, but took the opportunity to drop a number of the extreme 
Nationalists and to include in the Ministry several Liberals. 

These developments were all in the direction of modified policy 
and an accord with the other Allies in the matter of the experts’ report 
on German reparations. At the same time, opinion in France seemed 
to be swinging in favor of agreement with the findings of the Allied 
and American investigators, while in Germany strong Nationalist 
opposition was developing to their outlined economic program. The 
French still reserved decision on any terms for evacuating the Ruhr. 
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A LEAGUE PLEDGE OF SECURITY? 





ey RIME MINISTER MacDONALD of Great Britain, in 

4} further exchanges of views with France on future European 
policies, practically rejected a tentative French move to 
revive the proposal for a mutual treaty of guarantee 
against German attack. Instead he emphasized more 
strongly his principle of reinforcing the authority of the League of 
Nations as an agency for non-partisan mediation in Europe. He 
advocated making the League responsible for preventing any aggres- 
sion of the sort feared by France, and also admitting Germany to 
League membership at the Assembly session next fall. Contrary to 
its previous stand on this question, the French Government indicated 
that France would be ready to assent to the British proposal, if in the 
meantime the reparations plan was put in operation and safeguards 
were arranged to limit German military strength. 

The German Government has opposed recent suggestions of 
reviving the system of Allied military supervision, which has not 
been effective for some time past. Correspondence from Berlin has 
also reflected antagonism to the amount of tax increases and to the 
degree of financial, industrial and railway control embodied in the 
recommendations of the Allied and American expert committee. 

But when the Allied Reparations Board approved their report ten- 
tatively, the German Government after conferring with the heads of 
the federated States accepted it as a basis for negotiations. 

Meanwhile, Bulgaria has come to an agreement with the Allies to 
pay the costs of the occupation after the armistice, in ten years. 
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League Methods End the Memel Dispute 





FTER long disputes over the con- 
trol of the Baltic port of Memel 
and the district around it had created 
dangerous friction between Lithuania 
and Poland, which the Allies tried un- 
successfully to check, a League of Na- 
tions Mission with Norman H. Davis 
of New York as Chairman effected an 
agreement and secured its adoption by 
the League Council at its recent sessions 
in Geneva. The settlement, in its main 
lines, followed the recommendations of 
the Allied Ambassadors, made last year 
after Lithuanian irregulars had seized 
the district which Allied troops had been 
holding since the armistice for final dis- 
posal. The Memel zone was formally 
assigned to Lithuania, with protection 
for Polish, German and Russian rights 
in the port and the Niemen River ap- 
proaching it. Arrangement was made 
for Lithuania to pay for the Allied troops 
of occupation. Soviet Russia chal- 
lenged the settlement with a statement 
that Russia would not recognize an ac- 
cord to which she was not a party. 


Other business at the Council meet- 

ings was the case of Hungary. Plans for 
aid by a loan under League control were 
completed. W. P. G. Harding, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
and Roland W. Boyden, formerly Amer- 
ican unofficial observer on the Allied 
Xeparations Commission, were offered 
the appointment as Commissioner, but 
were unable to accept. It was then 
offered to Jeremiah Smith, Jr., a lawyer 
of Boston, who was a counsel and adviser 
of the Treasury Department on the 
American Peace Mission at Paris. 

Austria, which has been helped out of 
a financial crisis by a similar plan, asked 
for an end of League control; but was 
rebuffed and told that the supervision 
must continue until the budget was 
finally balanced and financial stability 
permanently assured. 

Brazil accredited an Ambassador to 


the League, being the first nation to 
take this step. 

Germany and Poland referred to 
League decision the delicate question of 
the treatment of German minorities jn 
Poland. 

Italy’s seizure of the Greek island of 
Corfu in her recent dispute with Greece 
was the subject of a special jurists’ re- 
port. They let Italy off easily without 
direct criticism for creating a threat of 
war by this action, taken in reprisal for 
the killing on Greek soil of Italian mem- 
bers of an Allied Mission setting the 
boundary between Greece and Albania. 
But they upheld authority of the League 
to bring its influence to bear for the 
peaceful settlement of such disputes in 
future. The report, which disregarded 
the question whether the use of force 
constituted a violation of the League 
Covenant, was adopted at a secret 
Council session. 

Limitation of armaments and of the 
traffic in arms, control of the opium 
trade and manufacture of drugs, relief of 
Greek and Turkish refugees, were among 
other main activities in which new prog- 
ress and plans for further work were re- 
ported by special committees. In each 
of them, as in the committees on public 
health, prevention of the traffic in 
women and children, and intellectual co- 
operation, American de'egates unoffi- 
cially represented the interests of the 
United States. 


UNITED STATES 


Rum-Running and Diplomacy 





HE Senate finally ratified the treaty 

recently negotiated by the Admin- 
istration with Great Britain, providing 
for the right to search vessels outside the 
international three mile limit, when sus- 
pected of carrying liquor to American 
ports, and in return giving British ships 
the right to carry their own supplies into 
American harbors under seal. The 
agreement is expected to end difficulties 
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with British shipmasters, which have 
caused considerable trouble in enforcing 
the prohibition laws. The Administra- 
tion is now seeking similar treaties with 
Japan, Germany, Italy, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Holland. 

Senator Borah, in the upper house of 
Congress, and independent Republicans 
in the lower house, started a movement 
to induce President Coolidge to call a 
new international conference to consider 
economic problems and further limi- 
tation of naval forces, along the lines of 
the Washington Treaties, and also of 
land armaments. Senator Borah’s reso- 
lution particularly referred to the need 
of limiting ‘‘all types and sizes of sub- 
surface and surface craft of 10,000 tons 
standard displacement or less, and of 
aircraft,’”’ which were not covered by 
the Washington agreements. President 
Coolidge declared that he did not con- 
sider the present time favorable to the 
success of such a conference. On the 
other hand, Prime Minister MacDonald 
of Great Britain and officials in Japan 
welcomed the suggestion and stated that 
their nations would be glad to take part 
in a new conference. In France the 
official view seemed to be unfavorable. 
French opposition developed at the 
Washington conference to limitations on 
submarines and small war vessels and 
aircraft; and this policy still obtains, 
together with objections to restricting 
armies. Indications were that until the 
general situation in Europe was settled 
further, or unless America would offer 
other guarantees, there wou!d be little 
hepe of results from another conference 
on limiting armaments. 

Filipino agitation for independence, 
by both Nationalists and Democrats, 
was kept up during the month despite 
President Coolidge’s recent rebuff to 
spokesmen of the movement in Wash- 
ington; and it was reported that 
Aguinaldo, the former native guerrilla 
leader and a friend of Governor General 
Wood, would head a new Mission to 
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Washington. The Senate Committee 
on Territories and Insular Possessions 
adopted a measure proposing a plebis- 
cite in the Philippines in 1935 on the 
question of granting complete self-rule 
in the islands. 

The Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States was honored with new 
recognition from the Vatican when two 
leaders, Archbishop Hayes of New 
York and Archbishop Mundelein of 
Chicago, received the rank of Cardinal 
from the Pope in Rome. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
A Budget Balance on the Richt Side 





HE government closed its fiscal 

year with a surplus of revenues over 
expenses amounting to some $215,000,- 
000—a balance not so large as that of 
the last year, but nevertheless reflecting 
the sound financial policy of Great 
Britain and holding out to British tax- 
payers a hope of reduced rates. 

The conference of English and Rus- 
sian delegates on questions of debt 
payments, damage claims and property 
and trade rights, was set for early in 
April, following the recent recognition 
of the Soviet Government by the Labor 
Ministry of Prime Minister MacDonald. 

The plan for a great British naval 
base at Singapore, at the end of the 
Malay Peninsula, was abandoned by the 
Government in the face of sharp oppo- 
sition in the House of Lords and objec- 
tions from Australia, New Zealand and 
Newfoundland. Mr. MacDona'd was 
supported in the House of Commons, on 
his argument that the project would de- 
crease confidence in the intentions of 
Great Britain and endanger move- 
ments ‘or world peace. The Prime 
Minister of South Africa also favored 
his position, while Canada and India 
remained neutral. 

In London a transport strike which 
tied up busses and tramways followed 
the settlement of the recent dock strike; 
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“IT’S GOOD TO FIND SOME ONE TO TALK TO” 
Ivan to John Bull, according to Kirby in the New York 


orld 


and when it was ended by Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s mediation, it was a'most at 
once succeeded by a building trades 
strike which temporarily tied up work 
on the Empire Exposition. 


IRELAND saw an army mutiny, led 
by officers discontented over recent 
orders to disband some of the regiments, 
quickly checked by the Free State 
Government. The resignation of Gen. 
Mulcahy, one of the best: known Free 
State leaders, as Minister of War, was 
forced in connection with army raids on 
private houses in search of ringleaders 
of the mutiny. These raids were dis- 
approved by the Government, and Gen. 
Mulcahy took responsibility for them. 
President Cosgrave took over his post; 
and the Army Council was disbanded 
and a new one formed including civilian 
advisory members. 

In north Ireland the Ulster Govern- 
ment closed its fiscal year with a surplus 
of $200,000 in revenues over expenses. 





INDIA was faced with a 
deadlock between the ,self- 
rule party in the Assembly 
and the Government. The 
self-rule party, controlling 
a majority, twice defeated 
the finance bills proposed by 
the administration. The 
measures then went to the 
Council of State as ‘‘recom- 
mended bills,’”’ carrying the 
approval of the Viceroy. 
They can thus be made 
effective; but the incident 
clearly marked the division 
between the British rule and 
the leaders of the native 
Swaraj, or self rule, factions. 


CANADA announced a 
program of internal economy, 


tional budget of some $27,- 
000,000, to a total of about 
$400,000,000. 

EUROPE 


Poincaré Wins by Losing in France 





Y resigning at a favorable moment, 
upon a small adverse vote in the 
Chamber of Deputies on an unimportant 
pensions question, Premier Poincaré 
demonstrated one of the contradictions 
of European politics when he returned 
to power two days later stronger than 
before. He was besought by President 
Millerand, and even by the leaders of 
opposition factions, to reorganize a 
Ministry. Then he created surprise by 
dropping many of the Nationalists, firm 
advocates of the Ruhr occupation and 
an uncompromising policy toward Ger- 
many, and including in his new Cabinet 
such Liberals as Louis Loucheur as 
Minister of Commerce, a leader of 
French finance and “big business,”’ who 
negotiated the agreements with Ger- 
many for reparations payment in prod- 
ucts and who voted against the Ruhr 


with a reduction in the na- ‘ 
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occupation, Senator de Selves, of the 
Moderate Left, as Minister of Interior, 
who supervises elections, Senator de 
Jouvenel, editor of the influential Matin, 
as Minister of Education. 

Premier Poincaré thus put himself in 
a strategic position both for acceptance 
of the reparations program of the Allied 
and American experts and also for the 
French national elections in May, which 
ever way they turn out. At the same 
time, by declaring that France only will 
give up her hold on the Ruhr coal and 
steel region as satisfaction is obtained 
from Germany in payment of war dam- 
ages, he held the essential support of the 
Nationalist Deputies. 

Previously he had secured the final 
sanction of the Chamber and Senate on 
his economic reform measures, giving 
him authority to proceed for four months 
by decree with reorganization of the pub- 
lic services, abolition of parochial court 
and jail administrations, termination of 
the state match monopoly and assign- 
ment of contracts for revenue, and also 
to raise taxes by 20 per cent. 


BELGIUM also saw the 
beginning of a period of finan- 
cial reforms. Premier Theunis 
announced the policy that ex- 
penses henceforth must be 
covered by revenue, “special 
budgets” being abolished. 
King Albert won popular ap- 
plause, in connection with a 
measure to raise official salaries, 
by setting the example of re- 
fusing any increase. 

Belgium has taken steps to 
cooperate with American im- 
migration officials by insti- 
tuting an inspection system for 
Belgians leav'ng for the United 
States, which includes medical 
and legal investigation of their 
cases before they start. 
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Germany Faces a Critical Election 





ONARCHISTS in Germany may 

block a reparations plan if they 
succeed in stampeding the nation and 
securing power in the national elections 
set for early in May. When President 
Ebert recently dissolved the national 
Parliament, the Reichstag, after an at- 
tack on the emergency powers under 
which the Government is administering 
the country, the Nationalists at once 
began an active campaign for the return 
of a Kaiser. Later Foreign Minister 
Stresemann, the former Chancellor and 
an influential leader of the People’s 
Party representing big industrialists, 
spoke in favor of a monarchy. The 
Republic was courageously defended by 
President Ebert and Chancellor Marx; 
but the confusion of the campaign, with 
ten or a dozen parties in the field, and 
the apparently increasing strength of the 
monarchists made the outcome uncer- 
tain. The Clericals and Social Demo- 


crats will be the main support of the 
present administration. 





“WAKE UP!” 


The French cock crows a warning of a revival of Ger- 
man monarchism, according to Pasquino of Italy 
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The farcical outcome of the treason 
trial in Munich of the Bavarian royal- 
ists, who last year started a revolt 
against the Berlin Government, was a 
significant development. General Lu- 
dendorff, the Chief of Staff during the 
war, was acquitted, while Adolf Hitler 
and his associates in organizing armed 
secret orders which were the backbone 
of the defeated revolt, were let off easily 
with short sentences. Ludendorff then 
became a candidate for the Reichstag. 


Meanwhile, Dr. Schacht, President of 
the Reichsbank, got authority to go 
ahead with his plan for a new gold dis- 
count bank to stabilize the currency. 


Italy Votes for Mussolini 


ICTATORSHIP, under the new 
electoral law giving a party secur- 
ing the largest number of votes in elec- 
tions two-thirds of the seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies, was the real issue 
of the campaign ended early in April, in 
which the Fascisti and their Premier 
Mussolini submitted their record of 
reforms to the people of Italy. Fascismo 
won by a ratio of 5 to 2. 


The Government went to the polls 
with the advantage of having triumph- 
antly annexed the port of Fiume, in the 
northern Adriatic, under the treaty with 
Yugo-Slavia allotting to Italy this city, 
which has been the goal of Nationalist 
aspirations ever since President Wilson 
blocked them at the peace conference 
of Versailles. Also Finance Minister de 
Stefani had just announced that the 
national deficit had been wiped out and 
the budget balanced, with increasing 
permanent revenues and a prospect of de- 
creasing temporary taxes. This was a 
result both of the internal reforms of 
Mussolini, who has cut the number of 
Departments from fifteen to eleven, dis- 
charged 32,000 unnecessary employees, 
and reorganized the public services: gen- 
erally, and also to the industrial revival 
and recovery of the currency. 





The new position of Italy was em- 
phasized by announcement of a recon- 
struction loan of 400,000 lire to Poland, 
with the provision that Poland must buy 
certain quantities of Italian tobacco. 


PEACE among the Scandinavian 
nations was safeguarded by a new arbi- 
tration agreement, which was the result 
of a recent conference of delegates of 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden. 
It provided for reference of disputes to 
an inter-Scandinavian jury. 


POLAND has so much improved her 
financial situation the Premier informed 
the Diet, that with a balanced budget, 
the Government is resuming suspended 
public works and starting payment on 
foreign debts. One of the first obliga- 
tions to be taken up is the debt to the 
United States, on which it was reported 
a first instalment of $500,000 was ready. 


YUGO-SLAVIA entered upon a diffi- 
cult political period full of uncertainties, 
when the long established Ministry un- 
der the veteran Premier Pashitch re- 
signed. The crisis was forced largely by 
the opposition of the Croatian faction, 
headed by the separatist Raditch, and 
discontent at losing Fiume to Italy. 


GREECE was formally declared a 
Republic, by the Constituent Assembly, 
subject to ratification by a plebiscite. 
Premier Papanastion, the Republican 
leader, secured a vote of confidence. 
The Regent, Admiral Konduriotis, was 
styled Provisional Governor pending the 
election of a President. The navy 
greeted the proclamation of the Re- 
public with a salute of 101 guns, while 
the crowns were removed from navy and 
army uniforms and the emblem of the 
Republic substituted. King George, in 
exile, indicated that he would abide by 
the people’s final decision. 

Matcotm W. Davis. 
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KNOW THE WORLD YOU LIVE IN 








well-informed and thought-out opinions. 


that leads to ACTION. 





Under this heading are presented each month the most important action 
questions raised by articles in OUR WORLD—questions on which every citizen needs 
This is a department to develop the thinking 
If you know what a person DOES, you learn what he 
THINKS. And so, if you wish “to make up” your mind, to determine what you 
really think about any problem, you must ask yourself, “What would I DO about it?” 

















HOW BREAK EUROPE’S DEADLOCK? 


Edited by Dr. George F. Bowerman 
Librarian, The Public Library, Washington, D. C. 


ACTION QUESTION 


HE prospects for real peace in 

Europe have lately been growing 
brighter. The chances of breaking the 
deadlock among France, Germany and 
Great Britain, with its depressing influ- 
ence on American trade seem to be 
improving. The main factors of antag- 
onism are France’s large military estab- 
lishment, maintained because of her 
need for security, Germany’s unpaid 
reparations, the occupation of the Ruhr, 
Germany’s business collapse, and Great 
Britain’s high taxes, business depression 
and unemployment. 

The main factors looking toward better 
feeling and a solution of the problems 
are two: the cordiality of the recent 
correspondence between the new British 
Premier, Ramsay MacDonald and Pre- 
mier Poincaré of France, and the expec- 
tation that the Commission of which 
General Dawes is chairman will devise 
a workable plan for restoring prostrate 
Germany and for ensuring reparation 
payments. 

Perhaps because of the occupation of 
the Ruhr, Germany has apparently 
abandoned her attempt to evade the 
Treaty of Versailles. France apparently 
recognizes that the occupation of the 
Ruhr will not solve either her security 
or her reparation problem. Great Brit- 
ain, recognizes that the road to peace 


involves assistance to France in solving 
her problems of reparations and security. 

If this new atmosphere, this get to- 
gether spirit among the European na- 
tions leads to the adoption of the findings 
of the Dawes Commission, the road to 
peace should be found. Any real solu- 
tion will include full participation by the 
United States. Our cooperation is 
essential to a genuine settlement. We 
helped mightily to win the war. Shall we 
not help to win a real and lasting peace? 
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What People Want to Know 


The Literacy Test 


Will you please inform me as to what two 
former Presidents favored the literacy test for 
immigrants? G. B. N., Hysham, Mont. 


McKinley and Roosevelt were the 
two Presidents who favored the literacy 
test for immigrants. When McKinley 
was first elected President he declared 
himself in favor of the application of 
some educational test: while Mr. 


Roosevelt in his first message to Congress 
said: “‘The second object of a proper 
immigration law ought to be to secure 
by a careful and not merely perfunctory 
educational test some intelligent capac- 
ity to appreciate American institutions 
and act sanely as American citizens.” 
Mr. Roosevelt reiterated his recom- 
mendation in his message to Congress 
in December, 1902. 
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In Europe — 
Guaranty Service 


for American Business Houses 


and American Travelers 


O commercial houses doing business 

with Europe, and to Americans who 
go abroad, the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York renders exceptional banking 
service. 

This Company has branches in six import- 
ant cities in Europe, including London and 
Paris. In London are three offices, the 
“City” Office there having been established 
for more than a quarter of a century. 

Each of these offices is an American 
bank, conducted along American lines. 
They afford to the commercial house and 
to the traveler the advantages resulting 
from intimate knowledge of both European 
and American business. 


Guaranty Letters of Credit and Travelers Checks 


UARANTY Letters of Credit and Travelers Checks are a safe and con- 
venient means of carrying your travel funds. ‘They may be obtained 
from banks which are correspondents of this Company in many cities in the 
United States, or from this Company direct. Holders of our Letters of Credit 
and Travelers Checks are afforded the varied services of our foreign offices, 
our correspondents throughout the world, and our offices in New York City. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK 
BRUSSELS 


LONDON PARIS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 











Depreciated Currencies and 
American Trade 


From the Progress Report of the Commission of Gold and Silver 
Inquiry, United States Senate 


The Investigation, Under Senator Tasker L. Oddie, of Nevada, as Chairman, 
Shows a Close Relation Between Foreign Currency and Exchange 


Fluctuations and United States Commerce 


NE of the leading economic ques- 

tions confronting the United States 
today is the relaxation of this country 
to the disturbed currency and financial 
conditions existing in most of the coun- 
tries of the world. The United States 
since the war has assumed a position of 
leadership in international trade, and 
on account of this is affected very pro- 
foundly by economic conditions prevail- 
ing abroad. In recent years the trade of 
the United States with many countries 
has developed tremendously. Trade in 
all parts of the world can be and now is 
financed to a large extent in this country 
in terms of dollars, and in most coun- 
tries it is no longer necessary to look to 
London as a financial center. Since the 
United States has come to play such an 
important part in international trade 
and finance, business conditions in this 
country cannot be divorced from the 
disturbed currency and financial condi- 
tions in foreign countries. 

The relation between the United 
States’ foreign trade and domestic trade 
is so intimate that if foreign trade is 
adversely affected internal trade and 
prosperity also suffer. If exportations 
from the United States are interrupted, 
men in the United States are thrown 
out of work, depression and losses follow. 
The United States is a great agricultural 
country and exports annually large 
quantities of agricultural products. If 
foreign markets are unable to buy Amer- 
ican farm products, the prices of these 
products fall. The American farmer at 


the present time is in a difficult posi- 
tion on account of the low prices pre- 
vailing for his products. A cause for 
this situation is the curtailment of 
foreign outlets for American farm prod- 
ucts. A large demand for the farmer’s 
products exists abroad in potentiality, 
but due to the disturbed conditions in- 
creased quantities of American goods 
cannot be marketed there profitably. 
Anything that contributes to the restora- 
tion of stable financial and economic 
conditions abroad will benefit American 
trade, both industrial and agricultural. 

The constant fluctuations in exchange 
rates are a serious detriment to Amer- 
ican trade. Americans whose business 
it is to handle the actual exporting of our 
products come in contact with these 
fluctuations and realize in a concrete 
way the evils involved. 

The instability of exchange rates in- 
troduces an element of uncertainty into 
foreign trade which tends to discourage 
or complicate transactions for conserva- 
tive business men. A fall in exchange 
rates may convert a profit into a loss 
overnight for an exporter selling in 
terms of a foreign currency. Conversely 
a rise in the rates may mean a loss to 
importers who need to buy foreign 
currencies to pay for shipments of goods 
into the United States. For example, in 
the middle of November, 1923, the 
rate for sterling exchange declined from 
over $4.38 on a Tuesday to less than 
$4.28 on the following Saturday, and to 
$4.26 on the following Monday (Novem- 
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Bond Buyers 


The great city with its expanding 
wealth of industry, commerce and 
homes represents the taxing power 
which protects the purchaser of 
Municipal Bonds. 

A thorough study of a city’s finan- 
cial standing always precedes the pur- 
chase of its bonds by The National 
City Company. Similar painstaking 
study and care mark the selection 


BONDS 





SHORT TERM NOTES 


of all bonds, of whatever kind, 
offered to investors by this national 
organization. 

We invite you to make yourself 
known to us so that we can learn 
your investment requirements and 
be ready to advise you quickly and 
intelligently when a new issue de- 
sirable for you to own is offered. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building. New York 


You will find offices in more than 50 leading cities in the 
United States, Canada and abroad 


ACCEPTANCES 
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ber 19). Two weeks previously it had 
been about $4.46. This means that if 
an American exporter were selling a 
draft on London for 10,000 pounds (at 
par about $48,665) he would have re- 
ceived about $1,000 less on Saturday than 
if he had sold his draft on the previous 
Tuesday, and about $2,000 less than if he 
had sold the draft a couple of weeks pre- 
viously. The French franc shows a sim- 
ilar variability, only to a much greater 
extent. A transaction like the above, if in 
francs on the same days and for the same 
amount, would have yielded a loss to 
the American exporter of about $3,000. 

In addition to the evils of fluctuations 
in currencies, the foreign trade of the 
United States is adversely affected by 
depreciating currencies. When a foreign 
currency is depreciating rapidly, other 
currencies, such as dollars, become very 
expensive in that country, and thus 
American goods are bought in restricted 
quantities. Furthermore, exporters and 
manufacturers in the country with a 
depreciating currency enjoy a temporary 
advantage on account of their low costs 
in competition with exporters and manu- 
facturers in a country with a stable 
currency, such as the United States. In 
a country with depreciating currency 
labor charges and other costs of produc- 
tion paid in local currency tend to 
be relatively low, since they do not rise 
as rapidly as the rate for dollars and 
other currencies. Producers are enabled 
to sell their goods abroad and receive 
payment in dollars or other currencies 
which can be converted into a very 
large amount of the domestic currency, 
thus yielding an abnormally large profit. 

The fact that the advantage to foreign 
producers is temporary is the more un- 
settling to American industry, since it 
necessitates constant readjustments, and 
an undertaking which is profitable today 
may be a losing proposition in a short 
time. The temporary nature of the ad- 
vantage tends to bring about anomalous 
adjustments and to disrupt normal for- 
eign trade conducted along more perma- 
nent and sound lines. 
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In addition to the problem of flue 
tions and depreciation, the question of 
return to the gold standard involves th 
United States in a very close way. 
United States now has more than on 
half of the total monetary gold of 
world and more than twice the amow 
of gold held in 1913. A return to 
gold standard is an event which 
inevitably take place sooner or later 
Signs of improvement are already 
evidence in some of the European coum 
tries, such as Sweden, Austria, ar 
Czecho-Slovakia. Although a restora: 
tion of the gold standard is extremeli 
desirable as contributing to a return t 
stability and normal conditions, such § 
restoration has its responsibilities, an 
since the United States has such a la 
share of the world’s monetary gold, th 
act of returning will necessarily affect) 
this country. When the countries com= 
mence going back to the gold standard,” 
a redistribution of gold will be necessary 
and the United States must lose a very” 
large portion of the gold it now has, 
The United States should be prepared 
for this event, so that the gold can be 
exported with as little inconvenience and — 
disturbance to business as possible. 

The problem of currency and foreign ~ 
exchange is an extremely intricate one — 
and the factors involved are so technical — 
and complicated that only intensive © 
analysis and investigation can yield re- 
sults of value. With this in mind, and 7 
realizing the importance of the subject, 
the commission has undertaken a com- | 
prehensive investigation of the status 7 
of the leading currencies of the world ~ 
for the purpose of obtaining reliable ~ 
information as to the effect of depreciat- 
ing and fluctuating currencies upon = 
American trade and industry and for ~ 
the purpose of providing the American ~ 
public with information which will be ~ 
of service to them in understanding | 
better present international financial 
conditions. The investigation also will 7 
determine as far as possible the lines 
along which reform must come if it 18 
to be sound and of permanent value. 








